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More  Than  You  Ask 

In  a  Car— But  You  Need  It 


It  is  evident  that  Mitchells  offer 
more  than  buyers  ask.  Were  it  not  so, 
all  fine  cars  would  need  to  have  these 
extras. 

The  usual  margin  of  safety  is  50  per 
cent  over-strength.  Mitchells  are  built 
to  the  standard  of  100  per  cent  over- 
strength.  That  is,  each  part  is  twice  as 
strong  as  need  be. 

That  means  costly  steels.  It  means 
oversize  parts.  It  means  toughened  steel 
in  more  than  440  parts. 

It  means  $100,000  yearly  for  radical 
tests  and  inspections.  Gears  are  tested 
for  50,000  pounds  per  tooth.  Springs  are 
so  tested  that  in  two  years  not  one  rear 
spring  has  broken. 

But  it  means  to  you  a  lifetime  car. 
Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of  have  al- 
ready been  run  over  200,000  miles  each. 
And  it  means  repair  cost  reduced  by  at 
least  75  per  cent. 

Other  Wanted  Extras 

There  are  31  features  in  Mitchells 
which  nearly  all  cars  omit.  Things  like 
a  power  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights, 
shock-absorbing  springs,  etc.  They  are 
more  than  you  ask,  but  every  feature  is 
something  that  you  need. 

There  is  beauty  and  luxury  in  costly 
extreme.  We  build  our  own  bodies,  and 


thus  save  a  vast  amount.  All  of  that 
saving  goes  into  added  luxury.  In  the 
Mitchell  you  find  every  known  attraction. 

Yet  a  Lower  Price 

Yet  the  Mitchell  prices  are  far  below 
other  cars  of  like  size  and  class.  Note 
that  $1250  buys  a  40-horsepower  Six, 
with  a  120-inch  wheelbase. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  model  factory, 
built  under  John  W.  Bate.  By  efficiency 
methods  he  has  cut  our  labor  cost  in  two. 
Every  machine  is  designed  to  build  this 
one  type  at  the  lowest  factory  cost. 

With  our  mammoth  output,  this  sav- 
ing is  enormous.  Part  of  it  goes  into  extra 
values — into  over-strength,  extra  fea- 
tures, added  beauty.  And  part  of  it 
shows  in  the  lower  price. 


Here  is  the  greatest  value  to  be 
found  in  the  fine-car  field.  You  can  see 
that  at  a  glance.  But  the  years  will  show 
you  more  than  you  can  see. 

Our  latest  models  will  amaze  you  by 
their  beauty  and  completeness.  For  your 
own  sake,  go  and  see  them.  If  you  do 
not  know  our  nearest  dealer,  ask  us  for 
his  name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


$1525 


IVIif-f'liiall— a  roomy  7-passen- 
iVllL^UllCli  ggj.  Six,  with  127- 
inch  wheelbase  and  a  highly  de- 
veloped 48-horsepower  motor. 

Three-Passenger  Roadster,  $1490. 
Club  Roadster,  $1560 
Sedan,  $2275-Cabriolet,  $1960 
Coupe,  $2135— Club  Sedan,  $2185 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine. 


$1250 


Mitchell  Junior"'  ^  °' 

A>Ax«.^ox^>m  V  Mxsv^A  passenger 
Six  on  similar  lines,  with  120-inch 
wheelbase  and  a  40-horsepower 
motor.    J^-inch  smaller  bore. 

Club  Roadster,  $1280 
Sedan,  $1950— Coupe,  $1850 

All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

GLASGOW  LONDON 
Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

SIMONS.  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO.         SIMONS  FRUIT  CO.         SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York                Toronto  and  Montreal                   46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

W.  H.  DRTEm                                                                                           W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 
PHONES:  MAIN  2348                                                PORTLAND,  OREGON 

MARK  LEVY  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123  Front  St.  and 
200  Washington  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

The  Portland  Hotel 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Broadway,  Morrison,  Sixth  and  Yamhill  Streets 

Covers  an  entire  block  in  the  city's  heart. 
Convenient  to  the  newspaper,  banking,  shopping  and  theatrical  districts. 
Homelike,  refined,  restful. 

European  Plan.    $  1 .00  per  Day  and  Upwards 

RICHARD  W.  CHILDS.  MANAGER 

W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

Eldest  and  Flrst-Class 
House  in  this  Branch 

Cable  Address:    W.  Vandlem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  Are 

Apples,  Pears,Naval  Oranges 

ARCADIA 

America'' s  Greatest  Orchard  Project 
The  home  of  the  big  "A"  brand  of  apples. 

Winner  of  first  prize  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  1916, 
in  shippers'  contest. 

Only  22  miles  from  Spokane,  Washington 
Gravity  Irrigation.        Healthful  Climate 
Pleasant  Surroundings 

Tracts  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

DEER  PARK,  WASHINGTON 

ORCHARDISTS 
SUPPLY 
HOUSE 

Franz  Hardware  Co. 

HOOD  EIVEK,  ORE. 
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BEST  SERVICE- 
QUALITY  k  PR  ICES 


PERFEGTION  IN 

FRUIT 
LABELS 


P0RTl.AND,0RtdON, 

E^Skelley  Moi?gan  ? 

NORTHWES'tERN  MANAGE?^ 

we  CARi^Y-ANi)  C,m  SHIP  IN  24 
HOURS-STOCK  LABELS  FOR  PEARS, 
;  APPLES,CHERR|ES  a  STRAWBERRIES. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  lor  it  oucor 
your  commiaaioii3  oa  Bales.  My  agents  ore  ■"a^^^^"?'^^^^;,?: 
Fjve-PasSi,34.7H.P.  '  

back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-pa(re  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
,  ulara.  Address  J. 
H.  Bush.  Pres. 
Dept.  lOMN 


  115-in  Wheelbase 

Deico  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg. 


BUSH  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 

MAKES 

Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 


The  Hardie 
Nail 
Stripper 

Made  of  heavily  coated  tin,  this 
stripper  is  built  for  hard  con- 
tinuous service. 

Its  use  means  a  cutting  of 
packing  house  costs. 

It  is  but  one  of  many  practical 
orchard  and  packing  house 
devices  described  in  our  free 
circular.   Send  for  it. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.Co. 

49  North  Front.Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


For  tractors,  Zerolette 
Heavy- Duty  is  especi- 
ally recommended. 


"results  secured  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Stearns-Knight  sold 
by  us  have  been  wonderfully 
satisfactory." 

CHEVROLET 

W.  S.  Dulmage  Motor  Co. 
Seatde 

"we  are  finding  Zerolene  a  very 
efficient  lubricant." 

CADILLAC 

Western  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Reno 

"we  consider  2^rolene  partic- 
ularly adapted  for  use  in  high- 
speed "V"  type  motors." 

MAXWELL 

Lord  Motor  Car  Co. 
Los  Angeles 

"have  used  Zerolene  in  Max- 
well cars  for  over  three  years 
with  excellent  results." 


Endorsed  by  Leading 
Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their 
service  departments  show  that 
Zerolene,  correctly  refined 
from  California  asphalt- base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication 
— less  wear,  more  power,  least 
carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and 
at  our  service  stations. 

STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 

Z5e  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  MODERN,  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 

Food  Administration  and  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industry 

Address  by  G.  Harold  Powell  at  Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association,  New  York,  August  16, 1917 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
questions  that  confront  the  apple  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  war  and  to 
establish  a  relationship  of  mutual  con- 
fidence between  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  this  organization. 

The  Food  Problem  of  America. 

The  food  problem  of  America  is  to 
send  our  Allies  more  foods  of  the  most 
concentrated  nutritive  value  in  the 
smallest  shipping  space.  These  foods 
are  wheat,  beef,  pork,  dairy  products 
and  sugar.  The  solution  is  to  eat  less 
of  these  exportable  foods,  to  substitute 
other  foods,  particularly  the  perish- 
ables, and  to  waste  less  food  of  all 
kinds. 

The  food  supplies  of  our  Allies  have 
been  greatly  reduced  because  the 
farmers  are  fighting  at  the  front.  Be- 
fore the  war,  the  food  production  of 
the  Allies  was  not  equal  to  their  con- 
sumption. They  secured  their  surplus 
requirements  from  America,  Russia, 
Roumania,  South  America,  India,  Aus- 
tralia and  other  countries.  Now  they 
can  no  longer  obtain  their  food  from 
most  of  the  outside  countries.  There 
is  a  shortage  in  man  power,  in  trans- 
portation, and  there  are  other  difficul- 
ties which  they  cannot  surmount.  Our 
Allies,  therefore,  ask  America  to  sup- 
ply them  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
that  they  may  live  and  fight  the  battle 
— our  battle,  as  well  as  their  own,— 
for  liberty  and  for  democracy. 

America  will  of  course  supply  the 
Allies  with  food,  but  it  can  be  done 
only  by  the  co-operative,  patriotic  ef- 
fort of  every  individual  and  every 
industry  by  producing  abundantly,  by 
handling  food  products  wisely,  by  re- 
ducing the  economic  wastes  in  distri- 
bution, by  simplifying  the  distributing 
machinery,  by  selling  at  reasonable 
prices  without  excessive  distribution 
profits  and  by  practicing  economy 
and  efficient  management  in  the  use 
and  handling  of  food  supplies. 

America  must  increase  her  normal 
exports  of  wheat  from  88,000,000  to 
220,000,000  bushels  if  the  Allies  are  to 
be  properly  fed.  It  can  be  done  by 
reducing  the  use  of  wheat  one  pound 
per  person  per  week  and  by  the  sub- 
<  stitution  of  other  foods. 

The  food  animals  of  the  Allies  have 
decreased  33,000,000  head  since  the 
war  began.  The  needs  of  the  Allied 
^soldiers  have  increased  the  meat  con- 
sumption abroad.  The  United  States 
'  has  already  tripled  the  meat  exports 


to  the  Allies  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  With  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  meat  and  a  decrease  in  the 
source  of  supply  abroad,  our  exports 
must  be  greatly  increased.  If  we  will 
save  one  ounce  of  meat  per  person  per 
day,  the  Allies  can  have  what  they 
need. 

There  is  a  steady  falling  off  in  the 
dairy  products  of  our  Allies  because 
of  the  loss  in  cattle  and  the  increased 
cost  of  feed.  Our  exports  last  year 
reached  three  times  as  much  butter 
and  ten  times  as  much  condensed  milk 
as  we  sent  before  the  war.  These  ex- 
ports must  be  still  further  increased  if 
the  Allies  are  to  be  adequately  sup- 
plied. 

The  Allies  will  need  2,000,000 
pounds  more  of  sugar  than  they  im- 
ported before  the  war.  The  supply 
must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source 
as  our  own  supply.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  individual  economy.  Our  pres- 
ent consumption  of  sugar  per  person 
is  twice  that  of  France. 

In  meeting  the  war  food  problem, 
the  Food  Administration  approaches 
the  business  interests  of  America  in  a 


spirit  of  co-operation,  and  with  a  con- 
fidence that  when  the  problem  is 
clearly  defined  the  industries  will  act 
quickly  and  directly  in  reaching  the 
solution.  But  there  are  no  miracles  in 
prospect  in  the  handling  of  perishable 
products.  Taken  in  the  large,  we  are 
dealing  with  millions  of  farmers  most 
of  whom  are  unorganized;  with  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  who 
as  a  whole  are  equally  unorganized; 
with  the  habits  of  twenty  million  fam- 
ilies whose  individualism  is  not  less 
pronounced  than  that  of  the  producer 
himself;  with  systems  of  transporta- 
tion and  of  terminal  distribution;  with 
business  methods  and  with  buying  and 
consuming  habits  that  have  grown  up 
through  generations  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion. Yet  we  are  confident  that  from 
national  necessity  the  evolution  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  nation's  food 
will  quickly  effect  a  saving  in  food 
supplies  and  develop  a  more  direct 
method  of  distribution  at  a  lower  cost 
to  the  prod  u.c  e  r  and  consumer 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  pro- 
Continued  on  page  21 


WOODROW  WILSON 

President  of  the  United  States 

SAYS 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  RUN  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  COUNTRY— THE 
railways  are  the  arteries  of  the  nation's  life  and  that  upon  them  rests 
the  immense  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  these  arteries  suffer  no 
obstruction  of  any  kind. 

THE  GREATEST  SINGLE  OBSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PROMPT 
handling  of  freight  today  is  the  shortage  of  cars. 

IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  BUILD  NEW  CARS  IN  TIME  TO 
relieve  the  situation. 

THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE  CAPACITY 
of  the  railways  can  be  so  economically  and  efficiently  increased  as  by 
increasing  the  load  per  car. 

YOU 

CAN  HELP  WIPE  THIS  DIFFICULTY  OFF  THE  MAP. 
It's  easy!  Listen! 

NO  CAR  IS  LOADED  UNLESS  AND  UNTIL  FILLED  TO  FULL 
visible  capacity,  or  to  10  per  cent  above  marked  weight-carrying 
capacity. 

A  CAR  LOADED  TO  FULL  (10  PER  CENT  ABOVE  MARKED) 
capacity  can  be  moved  just  as  fast  as  an  under-loaded  car  and  does  not 
take  up  any  more  yard  or  sidetrack  room. 

That's  110  per  cent  efficiency! 

AN  INCREASE  OF  ONLY  TWO  TONS  PER  LOADED  CAR  WOULD 
be  the  same  as  adding  200,000  new  cars  to  the  supply  available  for 
public  use. 

HEAVIER  CAR  LOADING  W/LL  ELIMINATE  THE  CAR  SHORT- 
AGE OF  THE  NATION. 

JUST  A  LITTLE  THOUGHT  AND  QUICK  ACTION  IS  ALL  THAT 
IS  NECESSARY. 

HOW  CAN  YOU  AFFORD  NOT  TO  "DO  YOUR  BIT"? 
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The  Fruit-Bud  Formation  Related  to  Orchard  Practice 

Address  Delivered  by  E.  J.  Kruse  at  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  Washington  State  Horticultural  Association,  Spokane,  Wash.,  November  15, 1915 


IT  is  intended  in  this  talk  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  possible  methods 
for  the  modification  of  fruit  pro- 
duction, especially  a  few  of  the  many 
pruning  practices  in  use,  since  they 
are  generally  and  widely  discussed, 
and  viewpoints  differ  greatly.  It  is 
to  be  understood  from  the  outset,  how- 
ever, that  any  practice  is  a  means  to 
an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  grower  recognizes 
this  he  is  in  a  way  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  his  work  and  not  until 
then.  It  makes  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence what  system  or  systems  of  or- 
chard practices  may  be  employed,  nor 
can  any  one  system  be  universally 
recommended  as  best;  the  power  of 
control  of  the  fruit  bud  or  fruit  spur 
system  rests  not  upon  a  mere  code  of 
pruning  or  cultivation  ideas,  but  upon 
principles  and  laws  influenced  by 
every  practice.  Since  this  is  so  one 
should  be  ready  to  adopt  whatever  of 
good  there  may  be  in  any  set  of  rules 
and  discard  that  which  is  not  accept- 
able. Orchard  practices  must  be  sup- 
plemented one  by  another.  It  is  only 
by  a  rational  combination  of  pruning, 
cultivation,  fertilization,  irrigation, 
cover-cropping,  inter-cropping,  or  any 
other  operation  which  has  to  deal  with 
the  change  or  modification  of  the 
functions  of  the  tree,  that  ideal  fruit- 
ing conditions  can  be  maintained.  To 
determine  the  exact  adjustment  of  or- 
chard practices  each  man,  to  a  large 
degree,  must  conduct  his  own  experi- 
ments and  determine  not  only  what  is 
best  for  his  orchard  as  a  whole  but 
for  each  tree  individually.  The  surest 
way  to  judge  the  needs  of  a  tree  is  to 
carefully  check  over  the  treatment 
given  it  during  the  past  and  note  the 
response.  Having  done  this,  modify 
the  practice  to  conform  to  require- 
ments. It  may  be  an  increase  or  de- 
crease in  cultivation  to  suppress  or 
encourage  growth;  the  application  of 
manures  or  fertilizers,  irrigation,  or 
the  combination  of  these  and  other 
agencies  rather  than  a  radical  change 
solely  in  the  pruning  or  any  other  one 
practice.  Fruit-bud  formation  is  di- 
rectly induced  and  the  buds  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  conditions  existing 
within  the  tree,  and  not  by  any  system 
that  may  be  hotly  agitated  today  and 
abandoned  tomorrow. 

In  the  past  argument  has  waged 
around  the  ideal  tree  form  but  all  are 
coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that 
tree-form  is  less  essential  than  tree 
performance.  It  is  folly  to  say  that 
any  one  form  is  best;  it  may  be  best 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  cer- 
tainly not  universally  so.  Whatever 
the  shape  chosen,  however,  under  all 
circumstances  it  must  be  compatible 
with  the  basic  idea  of  production,  and 
in  discussing  production  one  is  at  once 
lead  into  a  discussion  of  the  fruit- 
producing  machinery,  the  fruit-bud 
system. 


That  misunderstanding  may  be 
avoided  later,  the  several  classes  of 
fruit  buds  are  mentioned.  Those  of 
perhaps  most  general  occurrence  and 
certainly  the  most  widely  discussed 
are  those  borne  on  fruit  spurs.  Now 
a  fruit  spur  may  be  either  simple  or 
compound,  depending  on  whether  it 
bears  a  single  terminal  bud,  as  is  the 
case  when  very  young,  or  many  buds, 
as  is  often  true  when  several  years 
old.  The  second  most  frequently  oc- 
curring class  of  buds  is  the  axillaries. 
They  are  borne  on  current-year  wood 
in  the  axils  or  angles  of  the  leaves  and 
always  close  to  the  branch  from  which 
they  arise.  In  apples  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  tell  them  from  the  axillary 
leaf  buds,  in  pears  they  are  usually 
readily  distinguishable  by  their  large 
size  and  plumpness.  This  class  of  buds 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past,  though  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  certain  varieties,  in 
others  they  are  extremely  abundant, 
and  it  is  often  from  them  that  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  fruit  is  produced  on 


young,  vigorous  trees.  The  third  class 
embraces  the  terminals,  so-called  be- 
cause they  are  borne  at  the  tips  or 
terminals  of  shoots  or  branches.  Of 
course  it  is  realized  that  in  the  case 
of  fruit  spurs  the  fruit  buds  are  really 
terminal  in  position,  but  in  the  class 
now  under  consideration  the  shoots 
and  branches  are  of  considerable 
length,  longer  than  would  generally  be 
considered  a  spur  growth.  In  Ben 
Davis,  for  example,  the  spurs  bearing 
a  fruit  may  produce  one  to  three  very 
long  laterals  which  in  turn  produce  a 
fruit  bud  at  the  tip.  If  these  laterals 
are  very  long  the  fruit  bud  would  be 
considered  "terminal";  if  shorter,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
a  very  loose,  open  spur.  Actually,  the 
difference  is  rather  one  of  degree  than 
of  kind. 

The  relation  of  each  class  of  buds  to 
the  productivity  of  any  particular  va- 
riety is  of  greatest  importance.  All  va- 
rieties of  apples  and  pears  produce 
fruit  spurs,  and  after  the  tree  comes 
to  full  bearing  age  the  greater  portion 


Ho 
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Induslilal  Life 


The  Basic  Structure  of  our  National  Life 

Home,  Industrial,  Army  and  Navy  Life  all  rest  on  the  Food  Supply,  which 
in  turn  rests  entirely  on  Crops  that  are  dependent  on  Farm  Machinery. 
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of  fruit  is  generally  borne  on  them. 
The  trees  should  be  so  managed,  there- 
fore, that  the  spurs  are  well  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  entire  tree,  and 
afforded  the  best  condition  for  pro- 
ducing prime  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  varieties  while  young,  particu- 
larly those  that  come  into  bearing  at 
any  early  age,  produce  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  first  few  crops  from 
terminals  and  axillaries.  For  such  va- 
rieties a  method  of  pruning  which 
will  tend  to  conserve  and  encourage 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  fruit  buds 
should  be  adopted.  As  the  trees  grow 
older,  and  fruit  spurs  are  developed 
and  an  increasingly  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit  is  so  borne,  the 
method  of  pruning  should  be  modi- 
fied in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
more  fruit  spurs,  to  maintain  those 
present  in  good  condition  and  also  to 
provide  some  new  shoots  bearing  axil- 
lary and  terminal  buds.  Of  course  it 
is  realized  that  some  growers  are  con- 
fronted with  the  tendency  of  their 
trees  to  over  bear,  to  produce  fruit  at 
the  expense  of  shoot  production.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  is  really  an  exception 
to  conditions  generally  encountered 
and  special  practices,  largely  cultural 
rather  than  pruing,  would  have  to  be 
employed  for  handling  such  trees.  It 
is  a  more  difficult  task  to  counteract 
the  habit  to  over  bear  due  to  pecu- 
liarly local  environment  than  to  man- 
age the  average  trees  which  fail  to 
bear,  unless  circumstances  are  ex- 
tremely unusual. 

Briefly  then,  determine  the  type  of 
production  of  the  variety  as  limited 
by  the  conditions  under  consideration 
and  adopt  such  methods  as  best  apply 


to  it.  One  of  the  first  pruning  prin- 
ciples to  be  learned  is  the  difference 
in  effect  of  heading  back  and  thin- 
ning out  the  top.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  virtually  a  universal  rule  that  under 
like  conditions  a  liberal  heading  back 
tends  to  produce  vegetative  shoots  and 
thicken  the  top  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
bud  formation,  both  because  of  exces- 
sive vegetative  stimulation  and  a  shad- 
ing out  due  to  an  increased  size  and 
number  of  branches,  while  thinning 
out  with  no  heading  back  means  a 
generous  number  of  fruit  buds,  a  less- 
ened vegetative  response  and  a  pos- 
sible sacrifice  of  tree  form.  It  would 
be  easy  to  take  a  hypothetical  case  and 
compute  the  number  of  shoots  and 
fruit  buds  resulting  from  the  two 
methods  of  pruning,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  result  would 
substantiate  the  foregoing  statement. 
Knowing  the  effects  of  these  two  prac- 
tices, the  successful  grower  will  com- 
bine the  two  for  best  success.  In 
other  words,  neither  method  is  the 
better,  except  that  when  trees  have 
been  neglected  or  pruned  wholly  ac- 
cording to  one  system  or  the  other,  as 
many  orchards  have  been,  it  is  fre- 
quently an  advantage  to  completely  re- 
verse the  method  for  a  year  or  two 
and  thereafter  follow  both. 

The  fruit  grower  is  frequently  con- 
fronted with  the  condition,  where  ap- 
parently, either  he  must  sacrifice  form 
or  fruit  production,  as  for  example 
young  trees  which  have  set  a  number 
of  fruit  buds  towards  the  tips  of  long 
branches,  or  which  probably  would 
develop  fruit  buds  on  branches  left 
uncut.  It  will  be  found  that  instead 
of  treating  all  branches  on  the  trees 


alike  and  pruning  to  the  best  possible 
form,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
beauty  only,  the  tree  would  be  more 
profitable  and  of  exactly  as  good  form 
eventually  if  some  of  the  supernu- 
merary branches  were  not  removed 
and  either  headed  back  very  lightly  or 
not  at  all;  this  to  be  done  during  the 
winter.  It  is  the  general  experience 
that  such  uncut  branches  will  go  into 
the  fruiting  condition,  especially  if 
well  exposed  to  light  and  air,  sooner 
than  those  cut  heavily.  They  may  be 
removed  later  when  the  remainder  of 
the  tree  begins  to  fruit.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  system  are  at  least  two- 
fold: first,  the  truit  which  is  har- 
vested from  the  branches  and  second, 
the  tree  as  a  whole  receives  a  lighter 
pruning  and  goes  into  the  fruiting  con- 
dition more  quickly  than  if  severe 
pruning  is  continued.  Its  disadvan- 
tages lie  mostly  in  the  fact  that  the 
pruner  has  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
final  form  of  his  tree  in  mind  unless 
entirely  cut  over;  that  the  tree  may  be 
a  bit  unsightly;  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  allow  the  tree  to  become  too 
thick,  and  a  hesitancy  to  remove  the 
unpruned  branches  after  the  tree  as  a 
whole  has  come  into  bearing.  The 
practice  is  better  adapted  to  slender 
or  open  growing  varieties  such  as 
Spitzenburg,  Ortley,  or  Jonathan,  than 
to  the  denser  growing  varieties  as 
Newtown  or  Arkansas  Black.  It  is 
worthy  of  trial  on  pears,  but  due  to 
the  very  upright  tendency  of  some  va- 
rieties, it  might  be  difficult  to  man- 
age them. 

Another  way  of  inducing  and  main- 
taining a  good  fruit  spur  system  is 
through  summer  pruning.    There  are 


A  view  of  the  portable  carrier  in  the  precooling  rooms.    You  will  note  that  the  carrier  is  handling  packed  boxes  of  oranges  traveling  in  the 

direction  of  cars  for  shipment.    The  temperature  in  this  room  is  38°. 

Gravity  carrier  systems  have  been  used  extensively  throughout  the  East  by  large  manufacturers  for  handling  packages, 
and  also  by  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California.  On  account  of  the  efiiciency  and  economy  in  the  use  of  the  system  it 
is  going  to  be  a  great  saving  to  all  of  the  large  apple  packing  houses  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as"  all  of  the  shipping  con- 
cerns. Every  concern  handling  box  apples  in  quantity  should  investigate  the  carrier  system  if  they  want  to  do  their 
business  more  economically  and  more  efficiently. 
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many  methods,  all  of  which  have  their 
supporters;  only  a  few  will  be  taken 
up.  It  is  now  five  years  since  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  tried  the 
first  expeririient  on  what  may  be 
called  early  summer  pruning  and  first 
recommended  it  for  limited  trial 
pending  its  success.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve this  idea  can  be  recommended 
with  confidence  for  use  on  young  vig- 
orous trees  and  those  just  coming  into 
bearing.  Briefly,  the  method  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  new  growth  has  at- 
tained a  length  several  inches  more 
than  the  branch  would  be  left  after  a 
winter  pruning  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  cut  it  back  into  wood  which  is 
firm  and  on  which  the  leaves  are  as 
far  apart  as  they  would  be  at  full  ma- 
turity. Usually  this  means  the  re- 
moval of  several  inches  to  a  foot  or 
even  more  of  growth.  Generally  such 
a  pruning  will  come  from  the  fore  part 
of  June  to  the  fore  part  of  July,  de- 
pending on  locality.  The  effect  of 
such  cutting  back  varies  according  to 
variety  and  vegetative  vigor  of  the 
tree.  To  be  successful  it  is  expected 
that  two  or  three  buds  on  each  branch 
will  break  and  form  shoots  from  six 
to  possible  some  thirty  inches  long  by 
fall,  while  below  these  there,  will  prob- 
ably be  several  shorter  shoots  or  spurs 
pushed  out.    In  other  words,  instead 


of  having  one  very  long  shoot  by  fall, 
it  will  be  in  much  the  same  condition 
so  far  as  branching  is  concerned,  as  it 
would  have  been  the  year  following. 
This  early  summer  pruning  then  is 
similar  to  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
winter  pruning.  In  a  sense  two  years 
have  been  combined  into  one.  Of 
course  such  a  statement  is  compara- 
tive, the  result  is  not  exactly  the  same. 

During  the  winter  following  such  a 
pruning,  the  secondary  shoots  which 
have  pushed  out  should  be  headed 
back,  if  long,  to  the  desired  length, 
and  a  liberal  thinning  given,  while  if 
but  a  few  inches  of  secondary  growth 
have  been  the  result,  either  do  not 
prune  at  all  except  for  thinning  out 
or  merely  tip  back  the  terminals.  This 
tipping  back  is  unnecessary  in  the  case 
of  varieties  which  normally  break  sev- 
eral buds  but  should  not  be  neglected 
with  those,  such  as  Spitzenburg,  Ort- 
ley,  and  Spy,  which  tend  to  break  at 
the  terminals  only  and  produce  long, 
slender,  willowy  shoots.  It  may  prove 
advisable  to  do  such  second  tipping  in 
the  fall  just  as  length  growth  is  ceas- 
ing, but  on  this  point  data  are  now 
lacking. 

What  are  the  results  of  such  prun- 
ing? There  are  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, the  former  seemingly  over- 
balancing the  latter.  In  the  first  place, 


as  just  pointed  out,  virtually  two  years 
so  far  as  form  building  is  concerned, 
are  combined  into  one;  excessive 
heavy  winter  pruning  is  avoided;  it  is 
possible  to  correct,  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree, the  willowy  spreading  habit  of 
many  trees;  the  shorter  stock  branches 
resist  the  effect  of  the  wind  to  greater 
advantage,  there  is  no  production  of 
"crow  nests"  which  often  result  from 
pinching;  and  of  greatest  importi^nce, 
there  is  a  more  advantageous  placing 
and  probably  an  increase  of  fruit 
buds.  This  latter  result  is  brought 
about  in  two  ways.  First  there  may  be 
and  often  is  a  development  of  fruit 
buds  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pruned 
shoot  during  the  summer  that  the 
pruning  is  done,  arid  even  more  likely 
so  during  the  summer  following  when 
this  part  of  the  shoot  functions  as  if  it 
were  a  year  older  than  it  actually  is. 
And  second,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
those  varieties  that  tend  to  produce 
axillary  buds  far  out  toward  the  ter- 
minus and  which  would  be  removed, 
therefore,  by  the  ordinary  winter 
pruning,  may  be  retained  since  they 
may  have  been  induced  to  develop  be- 
low the  summer  cut  or  develop  as 
axillaries  and  terminals  on  the  sec- 
ondary shoots,  the  shorter  of  which 
require  no  winter  pruning. 

The  method  is  also  successful  with 
pears.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of 
young  pear  trees  on  which  virtually 
the  only  immediate  response  from 
such  a  summer  pruning  was  the  push- 
ing out  of  the  axillary  buds  a  short 
way  and  then  producing  fruit  buds, 
and  a  number  of  older  pear  trees, 
which  the  owner  tells  me  still  show  a 
beneficial  effect  in  fruit  production 
from  such  an  experimental  pruning 
given  several  years  ago.  The  method 
is  recommended  also  for  use  on  trees 
that  have  been  top  worked,  and  are 
making  a  vigorous  growth.  For  by  it 
considerable  time  may  be  saved  in 
shaping  the  new  top  and  again  bring- 
ing it  into  bearing. 

The  disadvantages  urged  against  it 
are  that  the  secondary  branches  are 
apt  to  be  weak  and  form  a  poor  angle 
or  crotch,  that  the  tree  becomes  too 
dense  and  twiggy,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess is  devitalizing.  No  one  or  all  of 
these  suggestions  is  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  discourage  the  recommenda- 
tion of  early  summer  pruning,  as  a 
general  practice.  It  is  true  that  on 
some  varieties  the  crotches  the  first 
year  are  not  so  desirable  as  are  those 
resulting  from  winter  pruning,  but 
this  effect  disappears  in  a  year  or  two 
and  neither  crotch  nor  branch  can  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  except 
that  there  are  more  fruit  buds  or  spurs 
present.  The  question  of  density  is 
easily  regulated  by  thinning  out  cither 
during  the  summer  or  winter  and  in 
this  connection  attention  is  again  di- 
rected to  the  relative  merits  of  head- 
ing back  and  thinning  out.  It  cer- 
tainly remains  to  be  proven  that  the 
system  as  recommended  is  devitaliz- 
ing. It  is  true  that  excessive  summer 
pruning  can  be  made  a  detrimental 
practice,  but  there  are  many  and  sun- 
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This  Tree  was  planted 
in  a  BLASTED  Bed 


I  This  one  was 
planted  the 
ordinary  way 


Herman  H.  Smidt,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  owner  of 
these  trees,  read  in  Better  Fruit  that  trees  planted  in  blasted  soil 
would  grow  faster  and  be  better  in  every  way  than  trees  set  in  dug 
holes.    He  tried  it,  and  on  February  14,  1916,  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  intended  to  blast  the  whole  orchard  but  ran  out  of  powder  and  finished 
a  small  balance  without  it.  I  am  glad  of  this  now  because  it  has  enabled  me  to 
compare  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  satisfy  myself  that  the  expense  was  justified. 

"My  orchard  was  planted  three  years  ago  and  all  trees  were  selected  and  of 
even  age  and  size.  The  trees  that  were  planted  in  blasted  ground  show  a  growth 
of  75  to  100  per  cent,  over  the  trees  in  ground  not  blasted.  They  are  healthier 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 

<^f^FARMPOWD£RS 

^lll  ^     STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

to  the  prospective  orchard  owner.  I  have  just  bought  1100  more  prune  trees 
and  would  not  think  of  planting  them  without  preparing  the  ground  with  powder. 

"My  method  is  very  simple  and  expense  per  tree  very  small.  I  drive  a  bar 
into  the  ground  about  four  feet  and  explode  one-half  to  one  stick  of  powder  in 
each  hole.    I  then  spade  out  the  hole  for  the  tree  on  the  spot  that  was  blasted. 

"Thank  you  for  getting  the  three  boxes  of  Giant  Powder  for  me  so  quickly." 

Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  have  found,  like  Mr.  Smidt,  that  trees  set  in  blasted 
beds  grow  faster  and  larger  and  bear~earlier  than  trees  set  the  ordinary  way. 

These  men  have  found  also  that  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping 
or  Giant  Stumping — are  the  proper  explosives  to  use  in  tree  planting.  They  pul- 
verize the  soil  for  several  feet  in  every  direction,  instead  of  caking  and  packing  it. 
When  you  use  the  Giant  Farm  Powders  you  save  money  and  get  better  results. 

Be  sure  your  dealer  supplies  you  with  the  genuine  Giant  Powders, 
made  especially  for  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  If  your  dealer  has  only  ordinary 
dynamites,  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  the  real  Giant  Powders. 


Get  the  Giant  Book 

"Better 
Orchard 
Tillage" 

It  contains  information  worth 
many  dollars  to  you.  It  tells 
and  shows  how  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  planting.  It  explains 
how  to  secure  better  drainage 
and  mcreased  moisture-storage 
capacity  in  established  orchards, 
and  how  to  get  larger  yields  and 
save  money  on  fertilizers. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — 
or  a  post-card — and  this  valu- 
able book  will  be  sent /w.  Do 
it  710W — before  you  forget  it. 
Other  illustrated  books  on  Stump 
Blasting,  Boulder  Blasting,  Sub- 
soil Blasting  and  Ditching,  will 
also  be  sent  on  request. 

l~Free  Book^ 
I  Coupon 

I     The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

I San  Francrsco 
Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on 
the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 

I    [stump  Blasting  |    [Tree  Planting 

[^BoulderBlastlng|^Ditch  Blasting 

I     |Subsoil  Blasting  202 


I 


Name  - 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  Home  Office:  SAN  FRANCISCO  | 


"Everything  for  Blasting  " 
Branch  Offices:  SEATTLE.  SPOKANE,  PORTLAND,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DENVER 


Addr 


I         Write  below  your  dealer's  name.  | 


WHEN   WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION   BETTER  FRUIT 
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MYERS  HYDRO  -  PNEUMATIC 
PUMPS  will  furnish  running  water 
for  your  home  whether  it  be  a  palace 
or  just  the  ordinary  homey  home  — 
location  no  longer  counts  —  Myers 
Pumps,  many  styles  and  sizes,  hand 
or  power,  are  designed  for  city  or 
country  residences  where  a  private 
water  system  is  desirable  or  necessa- 
ry. Used  in  connection  with  a  pres- 
sure tank  they  furnish  water  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet  for 

Stop  lugging  water  buckets  long 
enough  to  sit  down  and  write  us 
about  these  wonderful  labor 
saving   MYERS  PUMPS. 
Information  and  catalog  on  request. 


MYERS 
.   COO  G£/iR 
CENTUKr 
HYDRO- 

Pnmz-IAT/c 

HAND 
PUMP 


<  BATHROOM^ 
•(^  LAUNDRY. 

C  DAIRY HOUSCy^ 
^  CARACC^ 

i  SPRINKLING. 


f-EMYERS&BRa 


ASHLAND, 
OHIO 


dry  forms  of  summer  pruning;  one  or 
two  others  will  be  mentioned  later. 

There  are  several  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  this  method.  First,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  leave  the  branches 
too  long  with  the  result  that  the  in- 
tervals between  sets  of  branches  are 
too  great  and  unproductive  of  either 
fruit  or  branch  buds.  In  the  second 
place  there  is  a  tendency  for  vigorous 
trees  to  become  too  dense  and  there- 
fore there  should  be  a  generous  thin- 
ning out  of  extra  branches  at  the  time 
of  winter  pruning  or  in  many  in- 
stances preferably  during  the  summer 
so  as  to  permit  plenty  of  light  into  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  In  the  third  place, 
not  all  trees  respond  alike  to  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  pruner  must  judge  of 
the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  cut  accord- 
ingly. The  rule  to  be  observed  is, 
consider  the  tree  as  a  whole,  then  the 
more  vigorous  the  tree  the  greater  will 
be  the  response  to  the  heading  back; 
or  to  restate  the  idea,  in  general  of 
two  trees  of  equal  vigor,  the  one  cut 
back  the  more  severely  gives  the 
greater  response.  Very  weak  trees 
must  be  headed  back  severely  to  ob- 
tain any  response  whatsoever;  and  at 
best  the  method  cannot  be  considered 
more  than  partially  successful  on 
them. 

Two  other  methods  of  summer 
pruning  have  been  so  generally  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  The  first  one  con- 
sists of  thinning  out,  the  other  of  a 
heading,  clipping,  or  pinching  back  of 
the  terminals  in  late  summer.  A  few 
observations  and  brief  experience  only 
can  be  given  in  regard  to  these 
methods. 

It  is  claimed  that  thinning  out  dur- 
ing the  summer  offers  several  advan- 
tages, among  them  that  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  any  heavy  win- 


ter pruning,  that  it  admits  light  and 
air  to  the  interior  of  the  tree,  result- 
ing in  an  increased  number  of  fruit 
buds,  that  it  is  an  easy  method  of 
shaping  the  tree  since  it  is  in  full  leaf 
and  its  form  is  definite,  that  it  tends 
to  make  the  remaining  branches  more 
stocky,  and  that  it  serves  as  a  check 
to  excessive  vegetative  vigor.  There 
are  some  grains  of  fact  and  truth  in 
the  claims  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  trees  rationally  handled  accord- 
ing to  this  method  show  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  those  not  so  treated  that 
the  practice  may  be  recommended. 
Again  variety  bearing  habit,  whether 
on  axillaries  or  spurs,  must  be  taken, 
into  consideration  and  while  one  may 
be  benefited  to  a  great  degree,  another 
may  fail  to  respond  favorably.  On 
the  other  hand,  observation  shows  that 
it  is  easily  possible  to  carry  this  prac- 
tice to  an  excess,  and  make  it  a  seri- 
ously devitalizing  process.  Perhaps  all 
have  seen  young  trees  that  have  been 
heavily  thinned  several  times  dur- 
ing the  season,  or  even  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons.  Usually  they  appear 
more  compressed  and  upright,  the 
branches  and  scaffolds  small  in  diam- 
eter and  with  peculiar  narrow  angles 
and  crotches.  The  whole  impression 
of  the  tree  is  one  of  lack  of  vigor  when 
compared  with  unpruned  trees.  There 
is  nothing  to  commend  such  excessive 
thinning.  To  admit  light  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  tree  and  thereby  aid  in 
the  developing  and  strengthening  of 
the  fruit  buds  is  good  sense,  to  carry 
the  idea  to  an  extreme  is  not. 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  second 
widely  practiced  method  of  summer 
pruning,  topping  back  in  late  summer, 
little  can  be  said  from  direct  observa- 
tion of  a  wide  series  of  trials.  Sev- 
eral advantages  are  claimed;  namely, 
that  it  aids  in  the  elimination  of  heavy 
winter  pruning,  that  the  branches  so 
pinched  increase  in  diameter  propor- 
tionally greater  than  those  unpruned, 
that  it  induces  fruitfulness  at  an  earl- 
ier age.  These  claims  are  in  part  sub- 
stantiated by  the  meager  information 
at  hand.  There  are  several  disadvan- 
tages. In  the  first  place  if  slight  cut- 
ting or  light  pinching  is  done  near  the 
tip  of  the  shoot,  say  in  August  before 
growth  ceases,  either  small  branches 
are  pushed  out  so  close  together  that 
they  form  "crow's  nests,"  or  the  shoot 
is  left  very  long;  both  of  which  con- 
ditions must  be  corrected  by  the  regu- 
lar winter  pruning  to  avoid  a  poorly 
formed  tree.  If,  as  often  recom- 
mended, the  pruning  of  vigorous 
shoots  is  delayed  until  the  terminal 
bud  is  set,  then  new  difficulties  arise; 
first,  if  the  pruning  is  heavy  new 
growth  is  induced  which  is  very  weak 
and  is  apt  to  be  winter  injured,  or  sec- 
ond, if  the  cutting  is  light,  virtually  no 
response  is  obtained  and  the  usual 
winter  pruning  must  be  given  to  pre- 
serve desirable  form.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  diameter  of  the  shoot, 
often  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
tissue  about  the  buds.  In  some  in- 
stances apparently  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  fruit  buds,  a  condition 
largely  explainable  as  an  indirect  ef- 


feet  of  summer  pruning,  in  that  the 
winter  pruning  in  such  instances  is 
usually  a  thinning  out  rather  than  a 
heading  back.  Without  further  data, 
however,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  direct  effect  on  the 
buds,  perhaps  through  an  added  stor- 
age of  food  materials  in  the  shoots 
themselves,  indicated  by  increased  di- 
ameter and  swelling  about  the  buds. 
In  any  case  such  late  summer  pruning 
or  pinching  does  not  show  a  direct  ef- 
fect the  following  spring  or  summer 
insofar  as  fruiting  is  concerned,  but 
rather  the  second  season  thereafter. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  pruning  w^ere 
done  in  August  or  September,  1915,  its 
effects,  if  any,  in  actual  fruit  or  blos- 
som production  would  be  apparent  in 
1917  or  1918,  rather  than  1916,  since 
during  the  summer  of  1916  the  influ- 
ence of  the  1915  pruning  would  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  production  of 
fruit  buds.  It  is  equally  possible  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  noticeable 
effect  of  the  cutting.  It  remains  to  be 
shown  whether  or  not  the  system  actu- 
ally serves  as  a  check  to  vigor. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  several 
systems  of  summer  pruning,  they  have 
been  recommended  from  the  view- 
point of  similar  environmental  condi- 
tions. Much  of  the  conflicting  opinion 
regarding  the  possibility  or  manner  of 
influencing  the  fruit  buds  through 
pruning  methods  has  arisen  because 
men  have  applied  different  methods, 
or  similar  methods  under  widely  dif- 
ferent environments.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  all  of  them.  The  main  idea 
must  be  to  avoid  becoming  an  extrem- 
ist. If  winter  pruning  has  not  been  a 
success,  try  combining  with  it  rational 
summer  pruning,  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  tillage,  an  inter-crop  or 
shade  crop,  fertilization,  irrigation,  or 
all  of  them.  Above  everything  else, 
become  familiar  with  the  bearing 
habit  of  the  variety  being  grown;  make 
a  careful  study  of  how  the  fruit  buds 
are  distributed,  the  proportions  of 
crop  borne  on  spurs,  axillaries  and 
terminals,  and  note  the  adjustment  of 
the  variety  to  specific  treatment  and 
to  local  environment. 
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Look  for  this  Label 
on  your  Coat 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Raynster  is  the  name  of  the  best  storm-coats.  To  make  sure  that 
you  get  full  value  when  you  buy,  look  for  the  Raynster  label. 

You're  equipped  for  the  roughest  work  in  the  roughest  weather 
when  you  have  a  Raynster. 

These  strong,  durable  storm-coats  keep  you  dry  through  the  worst 
of  downpours.  They  bring  the  protection  of  your  own  roof  out  into 
the  fields.  And  mark  this :  When  you  buy  a  Raynster  your  selec- 
tion is  not  limited.  This  word  represents  a  line  of  storm-coats  com- 
plete in  every  style  and  type  of  coat. 

Every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  can  find  just  the  coat  they  most 
need  in  the  Raynster  line.  Work-coats,  dress-coats  and  play-coats 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  with  real  service  and  the  best  of 
materials  and  workmanship,  is  the  real  meaning  of  Raynster. 

Go  to  your  dealer's  and  select  the  right  Raynster  for  your  needs. 
Take  it  home.  Then  when  it  rains  you're  ready.  Write  us  for  inter- 
esting style  book.    It  pictures  some  of  the  most  popular  Raynsters. 
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OVER  SIX  MILLION 

Bushel  ShippingBaskets 

SOLD  SO  FAR  THIS  SEASON 

Everybody  is  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
our  bushel  shipping  baskets,  simply  because  they 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  package  on  the  market. 

The  demand  for  these  baskets  promises  to  ex- 
ceed the  production  this  year. 

Therefore  order  now  for  quick  shipment  be- 
fore the  advance  in  freight  rates. 

Write  for  Prices  Today. 

PACKAGE  SALES  CORPORATION 

1201  Advertising  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SAVE  MONEY 


Take  advantage  of  low  clubbing  rates. 

Better  Fruit.  .  .  $1.00  We  Offcr  thCSG 
Western  Farmer   1.00  _  .  , 

Today's  Housewife  .75  3  MagaZllieS  fOr 
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BETTER  FRUIT— One  full  year. 

Better  Fruit  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  fruit  growing  industry  of  the 
Northwest,  containing  valuable  information  on  cultivation,  irrigation,  spray- 
ing, pruning  and  every  feature  of  production,  dealing  especially  with  infor- 
mation on  marketing,  distribution,  advertising  and  selling.  No  fruit  grower 
can  afford  to  fail  to  get  the  news  relative  to  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 

WESTERN  FARMER— One  full  year. 

Western  Farmer,  edited  for  the  farmer  and  his  family,  treats  of  every 
branch  of  farming,  livestock,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  trucking,  floriculture 
and  the  home.  It  is  the  one  big  constructive  farm  journal  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  catering  to  the  real  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  contains  many 
interesting  articles  for  the  family. 

TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE— One  full  year. 

Today's  Flousewife  contains  excellent  advice  for  every  household.  The 
Home-makers'  Bureau  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  course  in  the  best  schools 
of  domestic  science,  free  from  technical  detail.  Seven  courses:  (i)  Cookery, 
foods  and  nutrition;  (2)  Household  management  and  sanitation;  (3)  Home 
decoration;  (4)  Financial  management  and  budget-making;  (5)  Home  Nurs- 
ing and  infant  care;  (6)  Home  dressmaking;  (7)  Home  millinery. 

This  offer  is  good  for  new  or  renewal  subscriptions.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  to  any  of  the  above  your  present  paid  date  will 

be  extended  one  year. 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Hood  River,  Oregon. 
Send  me  Better  Fruit,  Western  Farmer  and  Today's 
Housewife  for  one  year,  for  wliicli  I  enclose  $1.50. 
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Distribution  of  the  Northwestern  Apple  Crop 

By  E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  Better  Fruit 


THE  series  of  article  on  Distribution 
that  appeared  in  the  July,  August 
and  September  editions  of  Better 
Fruit  have  created  more  comment  and 
more  favorable  consideration  than 
any  series  of  article  ever  published 
in  Better  Fruit  since  Better  Fruit 
commenced  publication  in  July,  1906. 
Some  managers  of  selling  associations 
feel  that  it  is  the  disposition  of  the 
Editor  to  find  fault  or  criticize.  Such 
has  not  been  and  is  not  the  intention. 
The  sole  object  the  Editor  had  in 
writing  these  articles  was  to  state  the 
facts  as  nearly  as  possible,  believing 
that  in  so  doing  it  would  stimulate  the 
selling  concerns  to  a  greater  effort 
of  wider  distribution.  Every  one  must 


admit  that  if  the  crop  can  be  so  dis- 
tributed so  as  not  to  congest  or  glut 
any  market  that  a  higher  level  of 
prices  can  be  maintained  and  better 
net  results  obtained  for  the  grower, 
and  that  is  what  the  growers  want. 
While  a  great  number  of  letters  of  ap- 
preciation have  been  received  from 
many  fruit  growers  and  members  of 
the  different  associations,  commend- 
ing the  editor  for  the  valuable  inform- 
ation furnished,  the  fir.st  of  its  kind 
ever  published  by  the  way,  and  assur- 
ing the  editor  it  is  their  opinion  that 
this  series  of  articles  will  stimulate 
and  create  a  greater  and  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  Norlhwcstern  apple 
crop  than  we  have  had,  the  editor  de- 


sires rather  to  consider  in  this  article 
the  letters  of  criticism  rather  than  the 
letters  of  commendation.  The  main 
criticism  comes  from  the  salesman- 
ager  of  one  of  the  large  associations, 
who  briefly  comments  as  follows,  "in 
checking  up  the  list  of  towns  sold  by 
his  association  during  the  past  year  he 
finds  that  29  towns  of  over  3000  popu- 
lation were  sold  by  his  association 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  list,  and  41 
towns  under  3000  were  sold  by  his  as- 
sociation which  do  not  appear  on  the 
list."  The  editor  desires  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  in  connection  with 
this  criticism.  The  list  of  towns  sold 
as  stated  in  the  article  covered  the 
cities  reported,  as  handling  carlots  di- 
rect, by  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Ex- 
change up  to  December  31,  1916,  and 
the  towns  reported  by  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Agency  only  for  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  1916.  It  is 
true  there  probably  was  a  greater  dis- 
tribution than  the  list  of  towns  indi- 
cated for  the  reason  the  reports  from 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Agency  only  in- 
cluded October  and  November  ship- 
ments. It  also  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  number  of  other  towns  may  have 
been  sold  during  these  months  where 
cars  were  diverted  from  their  orig- 
inal destination  to  some  other  point 
which  would  not  appear  on  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Agency  list  of  towns 
shipped.  Another  point  of  criticism 
worthy  of  comment  and  one  which  the 
fruit  industry  should  have,  is  this 
salesmanager's  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  number  of  towns  that 
can  be  sold.  He  has  called  attention 
to  a  mailing  list  furnished  by  mailing 
list  agency,  which  states  there  are  only 
7000  names  of  wholesale  fruit  dealers 
and  jobbers  with  $5000  capital;  and 
therefore  there  are  not  dealers  in  all 
of  the  other  towns  and  consequently 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  business 
in  many  of  them  for  this  reason.  The 
salesmanager's  contention  is  admitted. 
The  editor  does  not  claim  that  every 
town  or  every  fruit  jobber  in  the 
United  States  can  be  sold.  The  main 
contention  is  that  a  greater  number  of 
towns  can  be  sold  and  a  greater  dis- 


U/ANTPD  "^^^  management  of  an 
iIHIIILU  orchard,  by  a  man  with  sev- 
eral years  experience  all  over  the  North- 
west. Am  employed  at  present  but  want 
to  change.  Best  of  references. 

T.  0.,  care  Better  Fruit. 


Ill JkUTrn  Position  as  superintendent  or 
flHn  I  LU  foreman  of  some  orchard 
proposition  by  one  who  is  competent 
through  a  life's  experience  (age  44)  in  all 
phases  of  fruit  growing.  References  fur- 
nished. Address 

C.  H.  G.,  care  Better  Fruit. 
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FRUIT  BOXES 
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Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick  shipmenta. 
Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 
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TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

is  a  corker 
for  slaying 


oh.  A  % 


on  ihe 

Waiorproof  Ahsoluioly. 
Saiisfaciion  Guaranteed,  i 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON. 


Money 
in  Walnuts 

There's  money  in  walnuts — more  than 
one  Northwest  grower  has  already  dis- 
covered it  to  his  profit  and  advantage. 
Best  nuts  to  plant  are 

Genuine  Vrooman  Strain 

Franquettes 

Grafted  on 
California  Black  Roots 

This  superb  variety  is  noted  for  its  qual- 
ity, uniformily  large  size  and  dependable 
crops. 

Most  profitable  walnut  yet  developed. 

Write  for  quotation  on  any  quantity. 
Remember — we  guarantee  our  trees  to 
be  genuine  Vrooman  Strain  Franquettes. 

Elmer  Bros.  Nursery 


82  S.  Market 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


tribution  created  in  selling  individual 
dealers  in  small  towns  in  carlots.  The 
editor  realizes  there  are  thousands  of 
dealers  who  could  not  handle  carlots, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
instances  in  some  of  the  small  cities 
where  if  one  dealer  could  not  handle 
a  carload,  tliree  or  four  dealers  com- 
bined could.  This  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  by  some  of  the  progres- 
sive fruit  concerns  of  the  Northwest. 
Manufacturers  and  jobbers  frequently 
place  carloads  wliich  are  divided 
among  three  or  four  dealers  in  one 
city.  Fruit  shippers  can  do  the  same 
where  such  an  arrangement  is  advis- 
able. The  article  on  Distribution  of 
the  Peach  Crop  of  New  York  City  is 
very  significant  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  the  Northwestern 
apple  crop.  This  article  appears  else- 
where in  this  edition.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  New 


York  peach  crop  amounted  to  about 
5000  cars.  The  record  show^s  that 
4419  cars  were  shipped  to  339  cities. 
As  the  apple  crop  of  tlie  Northwest 
is  about  five  times  as  great  as  the 
New  York  peach  crop  it  would  mean 
that  tlie  apple  crop  of  the  Northwest 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cover 
five  times  as  many  cities  as  the  New 
York  peach  crop,  or  1695  cities  and 
towns,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
as  peaches  are  a  perishable  commod- 
ity and  have  to  be  sold  in  a  limited 
time,  tliat  many  dealers  could  handle 
a  carload  of  apples  where  they  could 
not  handle  a  carload  of  peaches. 

In  making  a  comparison  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  New  York  peach  crop 
with  the  Northwestern  apple  crop, 
please  bear  in  mind  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  New  York  peach  crop,  for 
reasons  which  every  fruit  grower  well 
understands,  was  confined  principallj' 
to  New  York  State,  the  New  England 
States,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Indiana,  in  re- 
ality covering  approximately  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States. 

The  editor  of  Better  Fruit  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  prophet  nor  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct  at  all  times,  and  even  if 
some  of  his  contentions  or  opinions 
are  incorrect,  the  editor  believes  that 
much  good  will  come  out  of  the  work 
already  done  along  this  line  if  the 
managers  and  salesmanagers  will  only 
give  the  matter  of  distribution  their 
fullest  and  most  careful  attention.  The 
very  fact  that  this  salesmanager  crit- 
icised this  article  appearing  in  Better 
Fruit  and  took  the  pains  to  check  up 
his  list  and  secure  a  list  of  the  fruit 
jobbers  with  $5000  capital,  indicates 
that  he  realizes  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  distribution,  and  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
find  out  just  where  he  is  at.  If  other 
salesmanagers  will  do  the  same  care- 
ful work  as  this  one  has  done  it  is  just 
this  kind  of  work  that  will  result  in  a 
greater  distribution. 


Save  Your  Own  Vegetable  Seed. 
Home  gardeners  as  well  as  truck 
growers  who  find  seed  of  favored 
varieties  difficult  to  secure  or  high 
in  price  would  do  well  to  save  their 
own  seed,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
saving  of  seed  from  beans,  peas,  corn, 
peppers,  okra,  egg  plant,  squash,  cu- 
cumbers, muskmelons  and  watermel- 
ons is  very  simple,  the  chief  require- 
ment being  to  select  seed  from  good 
plants.  Obtaining  seed  from  tomato, 
radish,  lettuce,  kale,  collards,  cab- 
bage, kohl-rabi,  beets,  carrots  and  mus- 
tard, while  not  so  simple,  is  not  be- 
yond the  ability  of  any  amateur  gard- 
ener. A  newly  published  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  "Saving  Vegetable  Seeds  for 
the  Home  and  Market  Garden,"  (No. 
884)  which  will  be  suypplied  free  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, explains  in  detail  how  to 
gather  and  cure  seeds  commonly 
needed  bj'  truck  growers. 


As  it  is — 
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Caro  Fibre 

FRUIT  WRAPPERS 

Prolong  the  Life 

-OF— 

Apples 

You  who  Grow  Apples  with  great 
Expense  should  Dress  them  Warm 
and  Attractively. 

Use  Your  Brains  to  Wrap  Your  Fruit. 

Give  Your  Apples  a  Fair  Show. 

Get  the  Top  Price. 

The  Apple  Buyer  knows  Caro  Fibre — 

Wouldn't  You  Pay  a  little  more  for  a  box 
of  apples  if  you  knew  that  it  Would  Keep 
Longer. 

If  Your  Shipper  Doesn't  Use 

Caro  Fibre  Fruit  Wrappers 

he  is  not  giving  your  fruit  a 
Fair  Show 


Union  Waxed  &  Parchment 
Paper  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

F.  B.  DALLAM,  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
417  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Eastbound 

OR 

Westbound 

IF  YOU'RE 
TICKETED 
OVER 

THE 

North  Bank 
Road 

between  Spokane  and  Portland, 
you  will  enjoy  to  the  uttermost 
the  scenic  wonderland  of  the 
Cascade  Range  and  the  Colum- 
bia River. 

Water  Level  Grade 

Two  Fine  Observation  Car  Trains  Daily 

Send  for  pictorial  map  of 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 
In  the  United  States,  $1.00  per  year  In  advance 
Canada  and  foreign,  including  postage,  $1.50 
ADVERTISING  RATES  ON  APPLICATION 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  December  27,  1906.  at  the 
PostoCBce  at  Hood  River,  Oregon,  under  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 


The  Tenth  National  Apple  Show  vt^ill 
be  held  in  Spokane,  November  19-24th, 
inclusive.  Just  think,  this  is  the  tenth 
year  for  the  National  Apple  Show,  and 
it  seems  but  a  moment  ago  when  Spo- 
kane startled  the  world  with  the  fa- 
mous announcement,  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  made,  they  would  hold  an 
exhibit  to  consist  of  apples  in  car- 
loads. Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  done  before.  Previous  to  that 
time  apples  had  been  exhibited,  as 
everyone  knows,  on  plates  in  count> 
and  state  fairs,  in  a  small  way  box  ex- 
hibits had  been  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  an  old  organization 
consisting  of  growers,  fruit  dealers 
and  railroad  men  and  everybody  in- 
terested in  the  business,  who  held  an- 
nual meetings  successfully  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  along  in  the 
winter  months.  Hood  River  had  put 
up  a  small  local  exhibit,  called  the 
Hood  River  Apple  Fair  at  which  were 
usually  exhibits  from  100  to  500  boxes 
of  apples.  The  National  Apple  Show 
of  Spokane  has  done  more  to  promote 
the  apple  industry  of  the  Northwest 
and  to  develop  it  than  any  other  sim- 
iliar  effort.  It  has  provided  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  for  growers  from 
all  over  the  Northwest  where  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
each  other  was  producing;  how  they 
were  packing  it,  and  a  chance  to  learn 
how  to  do  things  better.  Growers 
universally  profited  from  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  splendid  ex- 
hibits of  perfectly  graded  and  prop- 
erly packed  fruit.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Apple  Show  always  held  a  con- 
vention at  which  was  discussed  all 
problems  pertaining  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ing industry — in  earlier  years  more 
particularly  the  growing  and  cultural 
methods,  and  in  recent  years  market- 
ing,   distribution    prices,  advertising 
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and  transportation.  The  National  Ap- 
ple Show  has  done  more  to  standard- 
ize the  Northwest  exhibit — more  to 
bring  the  growers  closer  together  and 
do  away  with  petty  jealousies  that  ex- 
isted between  other  fruit  districts  than 
any  other  public  institution  of  the 
Northwest.  It  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
support  of  every  fruit  grower.  Grow- 
ers should  be  liberal  in  their  exhibits. 
No  grower  can  afford  to  miss  attend- 
ing this  show — it  is  of  real  value,  of 
real  interest,  and  affords  a  pleasant 
diversity  for  the  fruit  grower,  a  nice 
vacation  with  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  a  little  sight-seeing  in  the  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  city  of  Spokane, 
where  there  are  many  good  theatres 
and  many  other  public  places  of  en- 
tertainment and  amusement.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Spokane  is  en- 
titled to  a  great  deal  of  credit,  because 
the  Editor  knows  that  business  men  of 
Spokane  have  put  up  for  this  show 
every  year,  and  each  year  the  receipts 
were  less  than  the  expense — the  Spo- 
kane business  men  digging  down  in 
their  pockets  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
Progressive  Spokane  business  men 
are  willing  to  do  this  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  apple  industry 
of  the  Northwest  to  business  interests. 
In  the  end,  Spokane  will  not  be  the 
loser,  because  Spokane  will  profit  by 
the  increased  business  of  the  apple 
growers.  The  prizes  this  year  are 
very  attractive,  consisting  of  $3000  in 
cash.  Exhibits  will  consist  of  equip- 
ment for  pruning,  spraying,  picking, 
packing,  etc.  Every  implement,  and 
every  piece  of  machinery  used  by  the 
apple  growers  in  their  business  will  be 
on  exhibit,  so  every  fruit  grower  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  all  of  the 
different  kinds  and  makes  and  judge 
for  himself  which  is  the  best.  DON'T 
MISS  THE  APPLE  SHOW. 


Comment  on  Distribution. — A  com- 
ment is  made  by  one  of  the  sales  man- 
agers on  the  articles  on  distribution 
appearing  in  the  July  edition  of  Bet- 
ter Fruit,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nineteen  cars  appearing  on  his  list 
are  not  included.  The  Editor  does  not 
question  the  statement  for  one  mo- 
ment and  in  way  of  explanation  de- 
sires to  say  that  the  report  only  in- 
cluded the  concerns  reporting  to  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Agency  for  October 
and  November,  and  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange  up  to  December  31st. 
Diversions  are  frequently  made  which 
would  not  appear  on  the  list.  In  towns 
under  3000  he  claims  to  have  sold  41 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  list.  He 
also  calls  the  attention  of  the  Editor 
to  the  fact  he  has  obtained  a  list  of 
fruit  jobbers  with  $5000  capital,  and 
states  there  are  but  7000  on  the  list. 
Admitting  that  this  is  correct  we  have 
sold  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber. The  Editor  desires  to  express  his 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  this  com- 
ment, and  in  addition  desires  to  com- 
mend this  manager  and  to  say  it  is  the 
best  kind  of  evidence  in  the  world 
that  the  articles  on  distribution  are 
proving  of  value  to  the  fruit  growers 
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because  it  indicates  that  this  man  is 
progressive  enough  to  check  up  his 
list  and  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  pos- 
sible dealers  with  capital  large  enough 
to  justify  credit.  If  other  sales  man- 
agers will  do  as  much  the  question  of 
distribution  will  be  solved  in  the  near 
future. 


Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  assistant  to 
Howard  Hoover,  delivered  a  most  ex- 
cellent address  before  the  Interna- 
tional Apple  Shippers'  Convention  on 
Food  Conservation,  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  edition.  The  father 
of  G.  Harold  Powell  had  a  large  or- 
chard in  New  York  State  where  Mr. 
Powell  learned  the  orchard  business 
as  a  boy.  After  attending  college  he 
specialized  in  horticulture,  taking  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Washington.  Many  fruit 
growers  of  the  Northwest  have  met 
Mr.  Powell,  who  annually  makes  trips 
to  the  Northwest  to  study  conditions. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Powell  became  chief 
executive  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  later  accepting  a 
position  with  the  Citrus  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  at  the  highest  salary  paid 
any  sales  manager  by  a  fruit  concern 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Mr.  Powell 
has  secured  a  leave  of  absence  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  government  and  prob- 
ably at  a  very  small  salary  compared 
with  what  he  is  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  Editor  knows  Mr.  Powell 
intimately,  having  known  him  for 
many  years,  and  recognizes  him  as  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness in  America,  therefore  unhesitat- 
ingly advises  everyone  to  read  Mr. 
Powell's  article  in  this  edition. 


Distribution   of  the   Peach    Crop. — 

The  articles  appearing  in  July,  Au- 
gust and  September  editions  of  Better 
Fruit  on  the  Distribution  of  the  North- 
western Apple  Crop  have  proved  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  In  this  issue  is 
published  the  Distribution  of  the 
Peach  Crop  of  New  York.  The  crop 
amounted  to  about  5000  cars,  a  record 
being  obtained  of  4419  cars  distributed 
in  339  cities.  The  apple  crop  of  the 
Northwest  last  year  was  over  20,000 
cars,  being  distributed  to  a  little  over 
600  cities  and  towns.  If  the  North- 
western apple  crop  had  been  as  well 
distributed  as  the  New  York  peach 
crop  they  would  have  sold  to  1600 
towns.  The  peach  crop  of  New  York 
was  marketed  in  about  one-tenth  of 
the  area  of  United  States,  whereas 
Northwest  apples  are  marketed  over 
the  entire  United  States.  Peaches  are 
limited  in  distribution  on  account  of 
their  exceedingly  perishable  nature 
and  for  this  reason  only  comparatively 
large  dealers  in  large  cities  can  handle 
peaches  in  carlots.  On  account  of  the 
longevity  of  apples  and  splendid  keep- 
ing qualities,  much  smaller  cities  and 
much  smaller  dealers  can  handle  car- 
lots,  for  reason  of  the  very  long  time 
given  to  dispose  of  a  carload  before 
it  begins  to  show  decay  or  become 
over-ripe. 
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Apple  Prices. — There  is  an  immense 

range  in  the  price  lists  being  sent  to 
the  trade  by  the  different  organiza- 
tions on  some  varieties  of  apples.  For 
instance,  Spitzenburgs,  extra  fancy, 
are  being  quoted  at  $1.65,  $1.75,  $1.85, 
$1.90,  some  have  been  sold  as  low  as 
$1.50.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  in 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  fancy 
compared  to  extra  fancy — for  instance, 
one  concern  quotes  $1.75  for  extra 
fancy  Spitzenburgs,  fancy  at  $1.65. 
Another  concern  quotes  extra  fancy 
$1.75,  and  quote  fancy  $1.50.  One 
makes  a  difference  of  10c  between 
extra  fancy  and  fancy.  Another  25c. 
It  would  seem  their  idea  ought  to  be 
nearer  together  on  fancy  as  both  agree 
on  extra  fancy.  It  was  suggested  last 
year  that  the  sales  managers  connected 
with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Agency  meet 
in  conference  and  get  each  others' 
ideas  of  values.  Of  course,  it  is  un- 
derstood they  could  not  arbitrarily  fix 
a  price  on  account  of  the  Anti-Trust 
laws,  but  it  would  seem  they  ought  to 
become  better  informed  and  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  value  than  is  in- 
dicated by  the  great  difference  in 
prices  being  quoted,  which  range,  for 
instance,  on  Spitzenburgs  as  already 
stated,  for  the  following  scale,  $1.50, 
$1.65,  $1.75,  $1.80  and  $1.90. 


Values  of  Apples. — The  prices  of  ap- 
ples this  year  are  considerably  higher 
than  in  1916,  apparently  due  princi- 
pally to  the  difference  in  quantity  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year.  One 
point  worthy  of  consideration  with 
every  fruit  grower  and  every  sales 
manager,  and  in  fact  every  buyer  as 
well,  is  that  nearly  every  other  com- 
modity has  increased  in  price.  All  im- 
plements, tools  and  supplies  cost  the 
fruit  grower  a  great  deal  more  this 
year  than  last.  All  spray  material,  fer- 
tilizer and  other  materials  have  also 
increased  in  price.  Wages  have  gone 
up — boxes  have  advanced,  last  year 
boxes  cost  10%  cents  and  this  year 
18  to  20  cents.  This  year  growers  es- 
timate the  increased  cost  of  apples 
anywhere  from  25  to  40  cents  per  box, 
consequently  fruit  growers  must  get  a 
much  higher  price  this  year  for  their 
apple  crop  to  pay  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  anything  like  a  fair  profit. 


Harvesting.  —  When  the  Editor  was 

in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shown  the 
hand  colored  paintings  of  apples  that 
had  been  placed  on  cold  storage,  show- 
ing the  effect  on  the  keep  of  picking 
at  the  proper  time.  In  a  word,  all 
apples  that  are  picked  too  early  or  too 
late  either  scald  or  show  off-condition 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
coming  out  of  cold  storage.  Experi- 
ments carried  on  in  the  Northwest,  of 
which  the  Editor  has  seen  many,  all 
conclusively  prove  the  same  thing.  The 
Editor  of  Better  Fruit  picked  some 
Spitzenburgs  in  1915  when  the  red  had 
become  a  bright  color  and  the  basic 
color,  whitish,  not  yellow,  packed 
them  promptly  and  placed  them  on 
cold  storage,  keeping  them  a  year  and 
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ten  months  in  fine  condition.  So  it.be- 
hooves  the  apple  grower  not  to  pick 
too  early  or  let  them  become  too  ripe, 
if  he  wants  to  have  them  in  the  best 
keeping  condition  and  deliver  them  to 
the  consumer  in  first-class  condition. 


Shortage  of  Supplies  and  Equipment. 

— The  shortage  of  raw  materials  in  all 
lines  and  increasing  prices,  undoubt- 
edly will  continue  during  the  war  and 
may  continue  for  some  time  after- 
wards, making  it  important  for  every 
fruit  grower  to  buy  all  articles  he  is 
going  to  need  for  the  coming  season 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  If  he  does 
not,  it  is  pretty  certain  they  will  be 
higher  in  price  and  it  is  quite  probable 
if  he  puts  it  off  too  long  he  may  not 
be  able  to  purchase  at  all.  A  great 
many  manufacturers  have  been  unable 
to  fill  their  orders  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
consequently  the  fruit  growers  should 
not  delay  in  securing  such  articles  as 
they  may  require  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 


NORTHWEST  FAIR  DATES 

OBEGON   COUNTY  AND   LOCAL  FAIRS 

Washington  County — Forest  Grove,  October 
2  to  5. 

Lane  County— Eugene,  October  3  to  5. 
Interstate  Fair — Prineville,  October  3  to  6. 
Local  Fair — Albany,  October  12  to  14. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY  FAIRS 

Klickitat  County — Goldendale,  October  9  to  13. 

IDAHO  COUNTY  FAIRS 

Minidoka  County — Rupert,  October  2  to  6. 
Washington  County — Cambridge,  October  3 
to  5. 

OTHER  EXPOSITIONS 

Manufacturers'  and  Land  Products  Show — • 
Portland,  November  3  to  24. 

Northwest  Livestock  Show — Lewiston,  No- 
vember 8  to  15. 

Pacific  National  Dairy  Show — Portland,  No- 
vember 16  to  23. 

Pacific  International  Livestock  Show — Port- 
land, November  19  to  24. 
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The  Orchard  Ladder  of  Quality  must  bear 

the  name  "Northwest-"  Thousands  are  sold 
on  their  merits.  Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you 

Qf^f^   f-^-i         T   ori/^ft*  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our  ladder  in  stock, 

oCC   kJVXi    J_-/ClLlUCl.      write  us  direct  for  prices. 

No  crushed  fruit  if  you  use  the  Barnett  Fruit  Picking  Pail, 

F=>RICE  $2.00 

Information  on  our  Orchard  Supplies  will  be  gladly  given  on  request. 

N.  W.  Fence  &  Supply  Co. 


station  A 


When  ready  to  prune  your  trees,  remember  the  Bastian  Pruner. 
Superior  to  all  others  for  ease  and  speed. 


Portland,  Oregon 


High  Living  Eighty  Years  Ago 

By  F.  C.  Bradford,  Amherst,  New  Hampshire 


DISCUSSIONS  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  frequently  turn  to  the 
"good  old  days,"  the  inference 
being  that  the  good  old  days  was  a 
Golden  Age,  when  food  and  shelter 
and  clothing  did  not  vex  the  mind  and 
the  family  income  could  be  devoted  to 
Latin  lexicons  and  Transcendental  es- 
says. When  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  took  their  respec- 
tive gold-headed  cane  and  market  bas- 
ket and  walked  down  to  Fanueil  Hall 
and  Quincy  Market,  if — as  all  respect- 
able ancestors  should— they  lived  in 
Boston,  a  few  large  coppers,  we  are 
prone  to  believe,  sufficed  to  buy  a 
week's  supply  of  food. 


If  misery  loves  company  the  present 
generation  can  take  comfort  in  view- 
ing the  prices  of  fruits  in  those  days 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  We 
have  before  us,  as  we  write,  market 
quotations,  taken  once  a  month,  for 
Fanueil  Hall  and  Quincy  Market, 
gleaned  from  the  files  of  the  Magazine 
of  Horticulture  from  1834  to  1846,  and 
to  judge  from  these  figures,  Bostonians 
of  that  time  could  not  have  been  pe- 
nurious— or  they  got  along  without 
fruit. 

Consider  the  peach.  Not  Crawfords 
or  Elbertas,  but  Malacatuncs,  Old- 
mixons  and  Red  Rareripes.  Large 
peach  orchards  existed  at  this  time  in 


New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  but  much 
of  the  product  was  made  into  brandy. 
The  Boston  market  was  chiefly  sup- 
plied first,  with  peaches  forced  under 
glass,  second,  with  peaches  brought  in 
from  New  York  and  finally,  with  "na- 
tives." Consequently  on  July  23,  1836, 
to  be  exact,  the  cheapest  peach  on  the 
market  cost  twelve  coppers  and  a  half- 
cent;  the  best  cost  twenty-five  cents 
each.  There  were  no  quotations  on 
larger  quantities.  On  August  22  of  that 
year  they  were  cheaper:  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents  a  dozen;  $1.50  to  S2.00  per 
peck  and  $6  to  $8  per  bushel.  In  Sep- 
tember they  were  down  to  from  83  to 
$4  per  bushel,  with  twenty-five  cents 
the  cheapest  pi'ice  per  dozen.  Forced 
peaches — grown  under  glass — sold  in 
July,  1837,  for  six  dollars  a  dozen. 

Concord  grapes  were  unknown,  for 
Ephraim  Bull  had  not  yet  raised  the 
original  Concord.  For  most  of  the 
year  the  market  was  supplied  with 
forced  grapes.  Black  Hamburgs  and 
White  Sweetwaters,  at  from  fifty  cents 
to  $1.50  a  pound;  many  greenhouse 
establishments  of  the  time  were  de- 
voted to  this  crop.  Isabella  and  cat- 
awba  grapes,  grown  out-of-doors,  sold 
occasionally  as  low  as  eight  cents  per 
pound;  at  this  rate  we  should  pay 
sixty-four  cents  for  our  eight-pound 
basket.  This  was  the  lowest  quotation 
of  the  period;  the  standard  price  was 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  at 
the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  basket.  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  found  Malaga  grapes  on  the 
market,  at  thirty-seven  to  fifty  cents  a 
pound;  two  years  later  they  were 
down  to  twenty-five  cents. 

No  Boston  back-yard — and  there 
were  many  in  those  days — was  com- 
plete without  its  assortment  of  pear 
trees.  Indeed,  Eastern  Massachusetts 
was  then  the  leading  pear-growing 
section  of  the  country  and  most  of  our 
Bonchretiena,  St.  Michaels,  Capiau- 
monts,  Urbanistes  and  so  on,  entered 
this  country  through  Salem  or  Boston. 
Yet  with  all  the  abundant  supply  at 
hand,  in  September,  1839,  Seckels  were 
selling  at  seventy-five  cents  per  half 
peck,    Urbanistes    and    Heathcots  at 
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Harness  cost^  money  these  days.  Take 
care  of  it»    lAake  it  last  years 
longer  by  using  Eureka  Harness  Oil  - 
the  preservative  oils  protect  the 
leather  fibre  from  dirt,  sweat  and 
moisture.    Keeps  harness  jet  black, 
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fifty  cents  per  dozen,  while  in  October 
of  that  same  year  Beurre  Dix  brought 
seventy-five  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  No- 
vember our  thrifty  ancestors  paid,  for 
St.  Germain,  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per 
dozen.  These  figures  are  but  typical; 
even  higher  quotations  might  be  cited. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  little  Nehe- 
miah  wanted  an  orange,  his  father 
could  have  bought,  on  February  20, 
1835,  one  hundred  sour  oranges  for 
one  dollar  or  the  very  best  for  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half,  or  a  hundred  lemons 
for  between  seventy-five  cents  and  a 
dollar,  while  a  pineapple  would  have 
cost  between  twenty-five  and  fifty 
cents.  These  were  all  imported. 
Along  in  July  the  price  was  up  to 
three  dollars  for  oranges  and  in  No- 
vember they  were  selling  at  thirty- 
seven  to  sixty-two  cents  per  dozen. 
Then,  with  a  falling  off  in  quality, 
they  dropped  again  to  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-seven  and  a  half.  In  1838 
Sweet  Havanas  appear  in  the  quota- 
tions, the  February  prices  for  these 
being  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
dozen,  while  "common"  oranges  were 
bringing  twenty-five  to  fifty.  Ha- 
vanas held  their  price  pretty  consist- 
ently. Lemons  could  be  bought,  even 
in  summer  months,  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  dozen,  often  for  less. 

Other  fruits  seem  rather  high  in 
price.  For  example,  here  are  the  quo- 
tations for  strawberries  by  the  quart, 
June  29, 1843:  Methven  Scarlet,  twenty- 
five  cents;  Hovey's  Seedling,  thirty- 
seven  to  fifty;  Keen's  Seedling,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-one. 

Here,  selected  at  random,  are  quo- 
tations on  plums,  for  August  28,  1841 : 
Washington,  thirty-seven  cents  per 
quart.  White  Gage,  twenty-five;  Green 
Gage,  twenty-five;  "common,"  twelve 
and  a  half,  and  for  Damsons,  a  dollar 
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a  peck.  That  same  year  raspberries 
were  selling  at  twenty  to  thiry-seven 
cents  a  quart;  blackberries  were  bring- 
ing seventeen  to  twenty. 

Now  as  to  apples:  the  average  prices 
in  the  period  1834  to  1846  were  some- 
what below  those  of  recent  years. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  H. 
lication,  worked  out  the  average 
wholesale  prices  of  apples  in  New 
York  from  1893  to  1913.  Though 
these  figures  are  not  strictly  compar- 
able with  the  Boston  prices  for  the 
earlier  period,  we  have  utilized  some 
of  them  in  an  interesting  table  or  two. 
Then,,  as  now,  Baldwin  constituted  the 
B.  Knapp,  in  a  Cornell  University  pub- 
bulk  of  the  apple  trade.    In  Table  I. 


the  average  prices,  month  by  month, 
for  the  earlier  and  later  periods  are 
compared : 

TABLE  L— AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  BALDWIN 
APPLES. 

1.S34-46    1893-1903  1903-13 

September   $1.93  $1.75  $2.08 

October    2.09  1.85  2.16 

November    2.25  2.30  2.39 

December    2.43  2.61  2.54 

January   2.57  2.75  2.80 

February   2.75  3.03  3.19 

March   2.89  3.15  3.40 

April    3.54  3.45  3.64 

May    4.14  3.56  4.07 

June    5.00  3.57  4.03 

These  figures  show,  for  that  part  of 
the  season  when  trading  is  most  ac- 
tive, a  fairly  uniform  advance  in 
price,  though  the  falling  off  in  May 
and  June  is  noteworthy.    This  may  be 
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due  to  cold  storage  making  a  greater 
supply  available  for  these  months  or 
it  may  be  due  to  increased  competition 
with  other  fruits. 

In  Table  II.  all  varieties  are  aver- 
aged together.  This  is  hardly  an  ap- 
proved statistical  method,  since  Bald- 
win should  be  weighted  more  heavily 
in  such  a  table  than  a  less  common 
variety,  like  Spitzenburg,  but  since  no 
figures  as  to  amounts  of  sales  were 
available,  all  were  averaged  in  alike. 

TABLE  II.— ALL  VARIETIES,  BY  MONTHS. 

1834-46  1893-1913 

August    $2.11  $2.27 

September                                  1.86  2.32 

October                                   2.08  2.41 

November   ;             2.23  2.66 

December                                  2.31  2.81 

January                                     2.39  2.94 

February                                   2.49  3.26 

March                                        2.o8  3.35 

April                                          2.77  ,3.56 

May                                           3.31  3.74 

June                                           3.67  3.70 

Both  tables  indicate  a  slight  increase 
in  the  price  of  apples.  Measured  in 
terms  of  other  commodities,  however, 
the  rise  is  slight  indeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  vastly  increased 
production  and  use  of  other  fruits,  the 
apple  shows  a  surprising  ability  to 
hold  its  own.  Apples  and  lemons 
seem  to  be  the  only  fruits  to  show  any 
well-marked  advance  in  price  in  sev- 
enty or  eighty  years;  the  lemon  alone 
shows  a  sharp  advance. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
then,  that  fruits  are  cheaper,  relatively 
and  actually,  than  when  our  great- 
grandparents  went  shopping.  To  that 
extent  the  consumer  is  better  off  now 
than  he  was  in  the  "good  old  days." 


Tenth  National  Apple  Show 

By  Ren  H.  Rice,  Spol<ane,  Washington. 

SPOKANE  is  preparing  to  stage  the 
Tenth  National  Apple  Show  in  that 
city  November  19  to  24  inclusive.  Pre- 
liminary plans  and  purposes  have 
been  announced,  indicating  that  the 
exposition,  while  steadfastly  carrying 
forward  its  original  purposes  of  fos- 
tering and  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  apple  as  a  food  product, 
will  take  on  new  lines  of  endeavor 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  With  the 
nation  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  re- 
quiring the  utmost  in  food  saving,  the 
Apple  Show  trustees  have  quite  prop- 
erly announced  that  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  show  this  year  will  be  con- 
servation of  the  apple,  augmented  by 
patriotic  features  calculated  to  inspire 
recruiting  and  aid  the  government  in 
its  various  phases  of  war  preparation. 

The  show  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  Union  Pacific- 
Milwaukee  depot,  which  location  has 
been  found  so  admirably  suitable 
during  the  past  three  shows.  The  af- 
fair is  being  directed  by  thirty-five 
business  and  professional  men,  aided 
and  advised  by  fifty  practical  grow- 
ers and  shippers  from  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana.  .Take  Hill, 
proprietor  of  the  Hill  Shoe  Company, 
is  president  of  the  National  Apple 
Show.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
Northwest  nearly  all  his  life,  and  has 
been  identified  with  many  movements 
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tain scenery.  Liberal  stopovers.  See  San 
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El  Paso,  New  Orleans. 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  Inland  Em- 
pire interests.  In  assuming  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Apple  Show,  he  made  the 
one  stipulation  that  the  exposition 
should  be  primarily  one  to  exploit  the 
apple,  and  that  its  leading  features 
should  be  approved  by  the  men  who 
know  the  apple  business  and  who  re- 
alize its  importance  to  the  Northwest. 
President  Hill  promises  plenty  of 
amusement  features  and  liberal  enter- 
tainment programs,  but  he  wisely  in- 


sists that  first,  last  and  always  this 
shall  be  an  Apple  show. 

Since  the  first  National  Apple  Show 
was  born  in  Spokane  in  1908,  it  has 
been  a  big  factor,  if  not  the  biggest 
factor,  in  drawing  the  world's  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  adaptability  of 
the  Northwest  to  the  production  of 
the  apple.  At  first  the  show  was  held 
largely  to  advertise  this  fruit  and  to 
encourage  its  consumption.  This  was 
during  the  time  of  the  big  carload  dis- 


plays, a  feature  which  has  never  been 
attempted  by  any  other  apple  exposi- 
tion. Along  with  the  advertising  came 
the  conventions  of  fruit  growers  and 
fruit  shippers  who  annually  have  met 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  who 
have  constantly  labored  for  a  higher 
standard  of  commercial  apple  grow- 
ing, until  now  the  Northwest  virtually 
sets  the  pace  for  the  entire  country  in 
fruit  excellence.  This  feature  alone 
has  made  the  National  Apple  Show  in- 
valuable. 

Marketing  problems  have  grown 
even  as  the  apple  orchards  have  in- 
creased. They  are  far  from  solution 
yet  but  recent  years  have  proven  the 
futility  of  several  marketing  attempts, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
proven  the  value  of  others.  The  ideal 
method  is  yet  to  be  evolved  and  the 
annual  conferences  at  the  National 
Apple  Show  are  most  helpful  in  this 
respect. 

The  National  Apple  Show  has  al- 
ways been  a  money  loser.  The  people 
of  Spokane  expect  it  always  will  be. 
No  such  an  exposition  can  be  held  on 
so  big  a  scale,  give  the  prizes  which  it 
does  to  stimulate  competition  and  fur- 
nish such  big  entertainment  programs 
without  being  conducted  at  a  loss,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  charge  an  ad- 
mission price  which  will  bring  suf- 
ficient return  to  meet  receipts  and  be 
within  reach  of  the  general  pubic.  But 
the  people  of  Spokane  believe  the  Ap- 
ple Show  is  a  big  advertising  asset  to 
the  community  and  they  realize  that 
it  brings  much  business  to  the  city, 
indirectly  making  returns  for  the 
money  they  cheerfully  put  up  each 
year.  Consequently  they  are  backing 
the  Tenth  National  Apple  Show  with 
the  same  optimistic  spirit  that  has 
characterized  the  nine  previous  ex- 
hibitions. 
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WONDERFUL. 

EGG  PRODUCER 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  his  profits  by 
doubling  the  egg  production  of  his  hens.  A  scientific 
tonic  has  been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called 
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Giveyourhens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "MoreEggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results.  A 
dollar's  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will  doube  this  year's 
production  of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write 

E.  J.  REEFER,  Poultry  Expert 
3897  Reefer  Building 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of  ''More  Eggs" 
Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid).  So  confident  is  Mr. 
Reefer  of  results  that  a  million-dollar  bank  guarantees 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  returned  on 
request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 

Send  a  dollar  today,  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
FREE  Poultry  Book  that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 
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Well  Drilling  Machine 

Drills  through  any  formation. 
Five  years  ahead  of  any  other. 
Has  record  of  drilling  130  feet  and  driving  casing  in  9 
hours.  Another  record  where  70  feet  was  drilled  on 
2%  gallons  distillate  at  9c  per  gallon.  One  man  can 
operate.  Electrically  equipped  for  running  nights. 
Fishing  job.    Engine  ignition.    Catalogue  W-8. 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Mfg.,  1295-97  Hood  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


An  attractive  list  of  prizes  has  been 
issued,  with  some  sweepstakes  and 
championships  which  should  appeal 
strongly  to  the  growers.  For  instance,  in 
the  five-box  competition  there  are  fif- 
teen separate  contests, ranging  from  Ar- 
kansas Black  to  Yellow  Newtown.  The 
best  five  boxes  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
lots  will  draw  $25  in  gold;  the  second, 
$10,  and  the  third  $7.50,  and  besides 
each  and  every  entry  competing  in  the 
fifteen  contests  will  be  eligible  for  a 
sweepstakes  of  $100  additional.  This 
means  that  the  winner  of  the  five-box 
contest  on  Grimes  Golden,  for  ex- 
ample, will  get  $25  and,  without  mak- 
ing any  additional  entry,  he  stands  a 
chance  of  winning  $100  additional. 

Virtually  the  same  proposal  applies 
to  the  three-box  contest,  in  which 
there  are  20  varieties  open,  with  a 
first-class  prize  of  $15,  a  second  of  $10 
and  a  third  of  $5,  and  a  $75  King  Pip 
Sweepstakes  for  the  best  of  all  entries 
in  the  20  varieties  and  no  special  en- 
try required,  all  three-box  exhibits 
competing. 

In  a  single  box  contest  the  lucky 
first  prize  winner  will  be  given  $7.50, 
the  second  $5  and  the  third  $2.50,  and 
all  of  the  entries  stand  a  chance  for 
the  $50  grand  championship  prize  of- 
fered, as  the  trustees  say,  "for  the  best 
single  box  of  apples  in  the  world." 
There  are  22  varities  in  which  entries 
can  be  made,  and  in  addition  to  these 
any  exhibitor  in  the  five-box  or  three- 
box  contest  may  designate  any  one  of 
his  boxes  in  those  exhibits  to  compete 
also  in  the  single  box  division. 

Just  to  sweeten  things  a  little  more, 
the  show  offers  $25  additional  to  the 
exhibitor  who  has  the  largest  number 
of  boxes  of  apples  which  win  prizes 
in  the  one,  three  and  five  box  classes. 
As  a  sister  prize  another  $25  is  offered 
to  the  exhibitor  who  lias  the  largest 
number    of    entries    in    these  three 


classes.  It  would  take  some  matema- 
tician  to  figure  out  just  how  much 
money  the  individual  grower  can  win 
if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  carry  off  the 
blue  ribbon  in  several  of  these  com- 
petitions. 

Originators  of  slogans  and  creators 
of  brilliant  advertising  ideas  are  to 
have  special  recognition  this  year.  Six 
separate  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors  and 
their  affiliated  shippers  to  stimulate 
gray  matter  fertility.  Ten  boxes  of 
extra  fancy  apples,  delivered  to  the 
home  of  the  winner,  will  be  given 
for  the  best  slogan  urging  the  use  of 
apples  during  the  war  period.  Com- 
petition in  this  event  is  open  to  the 
world  and  nobody  barred  from  mak- 
ing any  number  of  entries. 

Five  other  prizes  are  offered  for 
ideas  as  follows:  Five  boxes  of  "Blue 
W"  apples,  furnished  by  the  Wen- 
atchee-North  Central  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors, for  the  best  250-word  article  on 
the  subjejct,  "Wheatless  and  Meatless 
Days  Made  Easy."  Five  boxes  of 
"Blue  I-O"  apples,  furnished  by  the 
Idaho-Oregon  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, for  the  best  250-word  article  on 
"Apples  as  Mr.  Hoover's  Ally."  Five 


boxes  of  extra  fancy  apples,  furnished 
by  the  ^Yestern  Oregon  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors, for  the  best  250-word  article  on 
"Apples  the  AVasteless  Food."  Five 
boxes  of  "Blue  M"  apples,  furnished 
by  Montana  Fruit  Distributors,  for 
best  250-word  article  on  "Apples  as  a 
Part  of  a  Weil-Balanced  Ration."  Five 
boxes  of  "Blue  Selah"  Yakima  apples, 
furnished  by  Selah  Fruit  Distributors, 
for  best  250-word  article  on  "Apple 
Consumption  a  Patriotic  Duty." 

General  district  displays  are  encour- 
aged by  the  offering  of  $125  first  prize 
and  a  Gold  Medal  Banner,  with  $75 
and  Silver  Medal  Banner  for  second 
prize,  and  $50  third  prize.  The  con- 
test is  open  to  commercial  clubs,  asso- 
ciations, unions,  counties,  or  districts 
(not  by  individuals). 

Novelty  feature  exhibits  are  sought 
for  with  prizes  of  $125,  $75  and  $50 
for  first,  second  and  third  prize  win- 
ners. This  contest  will  be  open  to 
commercial  organizations,  community 
and  fruit  growers'  organizations  and 
individuals. 

James  A.  Ford,  secretary  of  the  Spo- 
kane Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  show. 


MONTHLY  CROP  REPORT. 

ESTIMA1ED  APPLE  CROP  CONDITIONS  SEPTEMBER  1,  1917,  WITH  COMPARISONS. 

Condition  Sept.  1.       Forecast  1917  from  condition.  December  estimate,  1916. 

lO-jear  Commer-  Commer- 

STATE  1917.  aver-  Total              Total  cial  Total.  cial. 

age.  Sept.  1.  Aug.  1.  Sept.  1. 

Pet.  Pet.  Bushels  Bushels  Barrels  Bushels  Barrels 

Maine    .56  59  4,460,000  4,630,000  818,000  5,040,000  941,000 

New  Hampshire  .  .  52  61  1,170,000  1,350,000  175,000  1,590, 000  250,000 

Vermont    45  60  1,054,000  2,004,000  220,000  3,312,000  497,000 

Massachusetts   52  65  2,343,000  2,623,000  359,000  3,450,000  517,000 

Rhode  Island   45  64  196,000           263,000  9,000  261,000  13,000 

Connecticut   47  65  1,328,000  1,512,000  110,000  1,830,000  153,000 

Ne^v  York   31  55  18,445,000  22,186,000  3,075,000  37,800.000  0,930,000 

New  Jersey   55  61  1,977,000  1,977,000  363,000  2,250,000  413,000 

Pennsylvania    57  58  12,090,000  14,310,000  1,269,000  18,021,000  1,862,000 

Delaware    72  58  438,000           436,000  80,000  249,000  37,000 

Maryland    62  62  2,610,000  2,610,000  365,000  2,544,000  297,000 

■Virginia    53  60  10,335,000  10,725,000  1,515.000  13,299,000  1,995,000 

West  Virginia   43  56  5,728,000  5,861,000  761,000  10,032,000  1,271,000 

North  Carolina  ..  .  65  59  6,069,000  6,609,000  489,000  7,071,000  037,000 

South  Carolina  ...  82  55  849,000           859,000  5,000  588,000  4,000 

Georgia    72  57  1,741,000  1,687,000  192,000  1,623,000  157,000 

Ohio    38  47  7,367,000  8,724,000  736,000  8,601,000  SOO.ODO 

Indiana    54  48  5,775,000  6,076,000  520,000  3,921,000  201, Odi) 

Illinois    64  42  8,294,000  8,23.3,000  968,000  4,848,000  500,000 

Michigan    32  53  6,470,000  8,803,000  820,000  12,480,000  1,414,000 

Wisconsin   54  .59  2,479,000  3.305,000  115,000  2,634,000  105,000 

Minnesota    70  63  1,386,000  1,426,000  46,000  1.266,000  12.11011 

lowd    58  49  5,96.3,000  0,169,000  198,000  4,725,000  110,000 

Missouri    57  45  12,825,000  11,886,000  1,197,000  8,100,000  675,000 

South  Dakota   72  63  330,000           367,000  4,000  348,000  5,000 

Nebraska    64  50  2,446,000  2,436,000  163,000  1,701,000  112,000 

Kansas    42  43  3,024,000  2,957,000  252,000  3,120,000  208,000 

Kentucky   64  54  8,486,000  8,619,000  424,000  6,111,000  215,000 

Tennessee    51  53  5,118,000  5,018,000  205,000  5,316,000  177,000 

Alabama    67  52  1,411,000  1,390,000  24,000  1,140,000  19,000 

Mississippi  .-   59  50  ,  416,000           374,000  7,000  318,000  6,000 

Texas    55  58  408,000           414,000  13,000  468,000  20,000 

Oklahoma    06  54  1,624,000  1,495,000  53,000  825,000  27,000 

Arkansas    07  52  4,446,000  4,140,000  816,000  2,950,000  590,000 

Montana    65  78  897,000           925,000  135,000  768,000  102,000 

Colorado   74  58  3,774,000  4,013,000  028,000  2,205,000  367.000 

New  Mexico   58  63  635,000           616,000  127,000  ,357,000  59,000 

Arizona   65  75  129,000            129,000  16,000  138,000  17,000 

Utah    90  67  810,000           846,000  135,000  90,000  3.000 

Nevada    83  64  194,000           216,000  2,000  18,000   

Idaho    93  72  2,092,000  2,025,000  246,000  111,000  15,000 

Washington   84  78  13,135,000    3,583,000  13,825,000  3,467,000 

Oregon    66  76  3,322,000  3,329,000  388,000  3,855,000  514,000 

California    83  79  5,583,000  5,515,000  1,210,000  5,754,000  1,247,000 

United  States.  .  51.1  53.3  177,157,000  187,743,000  21,315,000  202,245,000  25,695,000 
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ducer,  the  distributor,  the  consumer 
and  the  government  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible to  give  the  producer  a  good  price 
for  his  product,  the  distributor  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  the  service  which 
he  performs  and  the  consumer  his 
supply  at  a  fair  cost.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  of  confidence  and  co-operation 
that  I  represent  Mr.  Hoover,  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator. 

Food  Administration  Will  Encourage  a 
Greater  Use  of  Perishables. 

In  the  readjustment  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  perishable  foods  are  sud- 
denly thrown  into  national  promi- 
nence. This,  therefore,  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  development  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  perishable 
food  industries.  Their  increased  use 
and  substitution  for  other  foods  will 
liberate  an  exportable  surplus  of  the 
more  concentrated  foods  for  our 
Allies.  Therefore,  the  Food  Admini- 
stration will  encourage  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  perishable  products  such 
as  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  poultry  and 
eggs,  as  a  means  of  sending  our  Allies 
more  of  the  foods  they  must  have  to 
maintain  their  people  at  home  and 
their  armies  in  the  field. 

The  Food  Administration  will  sup- 
plement the  very  efficient  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  encourag- 
ing a  better  handling  of  perishable 
products  in  harvesting,  in  preparing 
them  for  market,  transportation,  stor- 
age, in  the  market,  and  in  the  house- 
hold in  order  that  the  enormous  waste 
that  annually  occurs  from  bad  hand- 
ling may  be  greatly  reduced.  Fre- 
quently one-half  or  more  of  a  perish- 
able crop  is  lost  by  careless  handling. 
The  industries  interested  will,  of 
course,  need  to  work  this  problem  out 
in  a  practical  way.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  discussion  or  the  passing  of  reso- 
lutions. 

The  Food  Administration  will  en- 
courage organization  among  producers 
in  order  that  the  products  of  the  farm 
may  be  shipped  in  standard  packages, 
standard  grades  and  in  carload  quan- 
tities. Only  in  this  way  can  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  farm  crops  be 
effected.  Organization  among  pro- 
ducers is  fundamental  in  intelligent, 
economical  marketing.  Otherwise,  dis- 
tribution will  be  chaotic  and  costly  to 
the  producer  and  consumer  alike,  and 
frequently  disastrous  to  the  distrib- 
utor. The  responsibility  in  taking  this 
step  is  the  farmer's  responsibility. 
Unless  he  organizes  to  help  himself  no 
one  else  can  solve  his  problem  for 
him.  Nor  can  the  consumer's  problem 
be  met  unless  farm  crops  are  standard- 
ized and  merchandised  either  by  the 
producers  or  by  the  distributor  in 
quantity. 

The  Food  Administration  will  co- 
operate with  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
through  relations  which  it  will  de- 
velop with  the  organized  perishable 
industries,  in  making  its  market  news 
service  more  useful  to  the  producer, 
the  distributor,  and  to  the  consumer. 
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Fruit  Labels 


When  packed  in  a  plain  box  or  crate,  fruit  is  fruit.  It  does 
not  mean  apples  or  other  fruit  until  you  label  it  properly 
—and  just  as  good  clothes  make  a  favorable  impression — 
give  distinction— so  well  designed  and  printed  labels  dress 
your  package,  appeal  to  the  eye  and  help  the  sale. 

Our  Lithographed  Labels  ivill  advertise  your  brand 
and  help  the  dealer  sell  your  apples. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTINGS  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

901  Hose  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 
1 1 3  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEA 


RHODES  MFG. 
520  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


yHE  only 

pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


OUR  1917  CLUBBING  OFFER 

Better  Fruit  offers  the  following  clubbing  lists  to  its  subscribers.  If 
any  of  our  subscribers  desire  different  clubbing  arrangements  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  quote  them  from  this  office. 


Western  Farmer  §1.00 

Country  Boy  25 

Better  Fruit   1.00 

Total  $2.25 

All  for   1.25 


Girls'  Companion  $0.50 

Boys'  Companion  50 

Today's  Housewife  75 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $2.75 

All  for   1.50 


Western  Farmer  $1.00 

Today's  Housewife  75 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $2.75 

All  for   1.50 


Weekly  Oregonian  $1.00 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $2.00 

All  for   1.25 


Hoard's  Dairyman  $1.00 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $2.00 

All  for   1.30 


Twice-a-Week  Spokesman- 
Review   $1.00 

Mothers'  Magazine   1.50 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $3.50 

All  for   2.00 


Delineator   $1.50 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $2.50 

All  for   1.80 


Rural  Spirit  $1.00 

McCall's  Magazine  75 

Better  Fruit   1.00 


Total  $2.75 

All  for   1.50 
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(~^HZ  GOOD  OUPqE  VISITS   ARWy  HEADQUARTERS.  ) 


"VjyHEN  you  trim  your  outfit  down  to  military 
'  ^  bedrock,  W-B  Gut  Chewing  scores  a  bull's- 
eye.  A  soldier  gets  more  from  his  pouch  of  W-B 
than  from  a  bulky  ordinary  plug— rich  leaf  plump 
full  of  sap,  all  tobacco  satisfaction,  every  shred 
of  it.  And  the  water-proof  pouch  keeps  it  clean 
and  fresh  in  the  pocket  of  his  khaki. 

Made  by  V/EYMAN-BRUTON  COMPANY,    1107  Pi-oadway,    New  York  City 


PBRFE^CnON 

OIL  HEATER 


It  will  co-operate  with  the  railroads 
in  securing  the  most  efficient  types  of 
cars  and  an  adequate  supply  in  order 
that  our  perishables  may  be  more 
safely,  widely  and  economically  dis- 
tributed; it  will  encourage  the  storage 
of  seasonable  perishable  products, 
such  as  apples,  because  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  vitally 
necessary  place  which  storage  plays 
in  the  preservation  of  perishable  foods 
and  in  equalizing  their  distribution 
throughout  the  year;  it  will  encourage 
the  development  of  the  most  desirable 
terminal  facilities  in  order  that  the 
cost  of  inadequate  distributing  facili- 
ties may  not  unnecessarily  burden  the 
producer  and  the  consumer;  and  it 
will  promote  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  merchandising  by  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  which  results  in 
a  wide  distribution,  an  increased  busi- 
ness, quick  sales  at  a  reasonable  profit 
per  turn  over  and  a  continuous  supply 
of  fresh,  appetizing  food  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  encouragement  of  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  perishable  foods  presents 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  growing  and  dis- 
tributing of  perishable  products,  and 
by  enlarging  the  perishable  food  busi- 
ness the  war  food  problem  for  our 
Allies  and  for  America  can  be  more 
easily  solved.  We  are,  therefore,  firm 
in  the  conviction  that  there  will  be  a 
mutual  co-operation  and  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  the  aims  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  of  the  perishable 
industries,  the  aim  being  to  increase 
their  consumption,  eliminate  the  waste 
from  bad  handling,  distribute  them  as 
directly  as  possible  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  both,  with  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  distributing  services. 
To  capitalize  this  unusual  opportunity 
for  self-interest,  by  unnecessary  spec- 
ulation, by  storage  beyond  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  merchant  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  a  seasonal 
surplus  over  the  year;  to  restrict  the 
supply  that  should  be  liberated  from 
week  to  week;  or  to  enhance  or  di- 
minish the  price  or  to  exact  excessive 
prices;  to  limit  the  facilities  for  stor- 
ing; to  attempt  to  monopolize;  to  wil- 
fully destroy  a  perishable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  price  or  re- 
stricting the  trade  supply  or  wilfully 
to  permit  preventable  deterioration — 
these  practices  should  make  a  mer- 
chant an  outcast  among  his  business 
associates,  because  the  man  who  cap- 
italizes patriotism  for  his  personal 
ends  cannot  be  trusted  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  America  and  her  Allies 
wherever  his  personal  interest  is  in- 
volved. 

I  would,  therefore,  confidently  ex- 
pect that  such  organizations  as  the 
International  Apple  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  League  of  Commis- 
sion Merchants,  the  Western  Fruit  Job- 
bers' Association  and  other  regional  or 
national  trade  organizations  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Food 
Administration  in  creating  a  patriotic 
sentiment  among  their  members  that 
will  automatically  regulate  and  con- 
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trol  any  abuses  that  might  creep  into 
the  distributing  system  without  the 
necessity  of  regulation  and  control 
through  the  law.  If  that  sentiment 
is  fostered  and  given  definite  direc- 
tion by  such  organizations  as  the  In- 
ternational Apple  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion in  co-operation  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, the  food  control  problem 
of  America  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

Problem  Suggested  for  Definite  Consid- 
eration by  Apple  Distributors  as  an 
Aid  to  the  War  Food  Problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  organiza- 
tion give  definite  consideration  to  the 
following  problems  in  handling  the 
apple  crop  this  year: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  waste  from 
bad  handling  in  harvesting  the  crop 
and  in  preparing  it  for  market  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  storing  of  apples  in  the 
quickest  possible  time  after  harvesting 
to  prevent  deterioration  from  decay 
and  ripening. 

(3)  A  close  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Food  Admini- 
stration in  order  to  effect  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  crop  both  for  im- 
mediate sale  and  for  storage  purposes, 
to  prevent  temporary  gluts,  short  sup- 
plies and  fluctuating  prices. 

(4)  The  equitable  distribution  of 
the  storage  stocks  monthly  throughout 
the  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  by  in- 
dividual dealers,  taking  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  and  the  varieties  into  ac- 
count, in  order  to  eliminate  specula- 
tion of  an  undesirable  character.  This 
should  be  done  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  Food 
Administration. 

(5)  The  direct  sale  by  the  whole- 
sale dealer  to  the  jobber  or  retailer 
and  by  the  jobber  to  the  retail  trade 
or  by  the  auction  mthod  to  the  job- 
bing or  retail  trade  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  trading  in  storage  stocks  be- 
tween dealers  of  the  same  class,  ex- 
cept for  actual  trade  requirements,  i. 
e.,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
transfers  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  to  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber. 

(6)  The  handling  of  apples  on 
reasonable  margins  by  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  in  order  that  exces- 
sive margins  may  not  lessen  consump- 
tion and  restrict  the  markets;  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
to  parallel  their  purchase  price,  in- 
cluding a  fair  and  not  excessive  profit. 

(7)  A  definite,  well  directed  cam- 
paign in  co-operation  with  other  trade 
organizations  and  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  fruit  and 
vegetable  departments  in  the  grocery 
and  special  food  stores  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  means  of  wider  distribu- 
tion. Make  the  campaign  a  definite 
business-getting  one  on  the  basis  of 
new  opportunities.  From  the  retail 
standpoint  the  opportunities  are  ex- 
ceptional because  the  loss  in  the  sale 
of  dry  groceries  can  only  be  met  by 
pushing  the  sale  of  perishables.  The 
consumer  is  asking  what  to  buy  in 


Do  You  Want  to  Sell 

for  Spot  Cash— 
F.  0.  B.  Loading  Station? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  Cash  Buyer's  salary  and 
expenses  come  out  of  you?  Well,  they  do — you  will  (as  a  rule)  get 
a  lower  price  than  if  you  were  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  markets 
and  sell  direct  to  rehable  dealers  in  the  highest  market. 

Ever  figure  it  out?  Well,  you  can  generally  get  anywhere 
from  10  to  25  cents  a  box  more  by  selling  direct.  Watch  the 
market,  and  judge  for  yourself.  Sell  by  wire. 

10  cents  more  per  box  on  a  minimum  car  of  630  boxes  would 
give  you  $63.00  more  per  car  profit— on  10  cars  $630.00— on  20 
cars  $1,260.00,  and  so  on. 

In  this  year  of  unusually  high  prices,  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  being  satisfied  with  what  may  look  like  a  high  price  to  you 
—GET  THE  LAST  CENT  POSSIBLE  OUT  OF  YOUR  SHIPMENTS! 

Afraid  to  ship  direct?  Why?  Because  you  may  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  Receiver  who  is  a  "kicker,"  "rejector,"  or  "rebater." 

Don't  let  that  bother  you  any  more!  Get  the  BLUE  BOOK 
and  see  who  they  are!  There  are  plenty  of  reliable  Commission 
Merchants  and  Jobbers  who  will  be  glad  to  purchase  by  wire,  or 
send  their  buyer  if  you  prefer,  but  you  can't  expect  them  to 
pay  as  much  when  they  do  so. 

Want  to  know  just  how  the  BLUE  BOOK  will  enable  you  to 
make  this  additional  profit?  Write 

Produce  Reporter  Company 

CHICAGO 


Pittsburgh  Perfect  Cement 

C!02lt6Cl  NSlilS  are  of  the  highest  standard 

The  Heads  don't  come  off.    Given  Preference  by  Largest  Pacific  Coast  Packers 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
359  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


Power  Drag  5qw  does  IheWorK  of  10  Men 


One  man  can  move  machine  from,  cut  to  cut  on  log.  Two  men  can 
carry  it.  Cuts  through  Z'A  foot  log  in  three  minutes.  Approxi- 
mately 25  cords  a  day.  4  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  warranted.  Steel 
wheel  cart  $10.00  Send  for  catalogue.     manupactured  by 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

1292    HOOD  STREET.  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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Europe  is  hungry.  Ground,  once  farms,  is 
now  a  raging  battlefield.  Women  and  children 
are  starving.  Millions  of  mouths  cry  out  for  food. 

The  loss  of  each  food  ship  is  a  tragedy.  But  the  idle 
acres  of  America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  than 
all  of  the  enemy's  ships  can  destroy. 

Every  Idle  Acre  Helps  the  Enemy 

Hinder  rations  and  you  hinder  victory.  Other  ships 
and  more  food  must  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed. 

Clear — Plow  ~  Plant 

Remove  the  stumps  and  boulders — drain  the  swampy  places.  Culti- 
vate every  available  acre  of  land.  Bumper  crops  are  essential.  Don't  let 
labor  shortage  hinder  you. 

(gPONT)  and  Repauno 
Stumping  Powders 

will  help  one  man  do  the  work  of  many  men — cheaper — better — quicker. 
GET  OUR  BIG  BOOK  FREE  ^ 

Learn  the  secret  of  easy  clearing  and  drainage — the  quick  way — the 
labor  saving  way.  Let  bigger,  better,  heavier  crops  be  your  slogan. 
Write  now  for  your  copy  of 

Developing  Logged-Off  Lands 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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order  to  escape  high  prices  and  to  be 
patriotic.  The  answer  is  to  buy  per- 
ishables, thereby  liberating  the  export- 
able foods  for  the  Allies.  Every  whole- 
saler should  be  a  promoter  and  every 
salesman  a  missionary  to  help  the 
pacemakers  among  the  retailers  es- 
tablish green  fruit  and  vegetable  de- 
partments, to  make  attractive,  clean 
displays;  to  make  quick  sales  at  low 
margins  per  sale  and  in  keeping  be- 
fore the  consumer  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  foods  that  are  healthful  and 
delicious  and  reasonable  in  price,  and 
that  are  desirable  substitutes  for  more 
concentrated  exportable  foods.  In  such 
a  campaign  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  consumer  holds  the  key  to  its 
success.  His  interest  must  be  aroused, 
his  appetite  appealed  to,  and  his  de- 
sire to  buy  stimulated  in  every  way, 
without  this  interest  in  the  consumer. 


the  efforts  of  the  trade  are  doomed  to 
failure.  With  his  sympathy  enlisted, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  the  perishable 
food  industries. 

(8)  The  presentation  and  discus- 
sion in  advance  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration of  problems  and  prac- 
tices in  handling  perishables  that  need 
clarifying  in  the  minds  of  the  trade, 
on  account  of  the  food  control  law. 

In  order  to  develop  the  problems  of 
the  perishable  food  industries,  the 
Food  Administration  will  have  asso- 
ciated with  it  members  of  the  differ- 
ent industries  who  will  assist  in  hand- 
ling the  national  food  problems.  They 
will  form  a  vital  link  between  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  indus- 
tries. Through  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  industries  and  the  Food 
Administration,  we  are  confident  that 


the  problems  before  us  will  be  mutu- 
ally solved  and  that  the  broad  powers 
of  regulation  and  control  conferred 
on  the  Administration  will  have  to  be 
used  only  against  a  few  recalcitrant 
individuals  who  are  a  discredit  and 
detriment  to  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 


Increasing  Apple  Consumption. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  requested  the 
fruit  industry  to  co-operate  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  consump- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  in  this 
way  conserving  the  non-perishable  pro- 
ducts when  the  perishables  are  out  of 
the  way  for  our  use  and  for  the  benefit 
of  our  allies.  The  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association  have  appointed 
Mr.  D.  C.  Hearty,  president,  who  will 
have  headquarters  at  Washington,  act- 
ing in  connection  with  Mr.  Hoover. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Carter,  of  Berger  &  Carter, 
San  Francisco,  doing  a  large  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  canneries, 
evaporators  and  vinegar  factories,  has 
gone  to  the  Orient  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  export  conditions,  to  be  gone 
six  months. 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  hi^  stumps 
V  hand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  1 00  pound 
puH  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-lon 
pull  on  the  slump.  Made  of  the 
6ne3t  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Goveinment  experts. 


^^tj^^      HAND  POWER. 

i  ^4  Stump 
I47  Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Waller  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  31 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 
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Plant 

I  Walnut  Trees  I 

1        Walnut  Trees  planted  40  feet  apart  use  only  | 

1  a  small  part  of  the  ground  for  the  first  few  years.  | 

I  Cultivated  crops,  such  as  com,  beans  and  pota-  | 

1  toes,  grown  between  walnut  trees  will  produce  E 

s  more  food  and  income  than  grain  grown  on  the  5 

i  whole  Rround.  Our  GRAFTED  FRANQUETTES  = 

I  ARE  THE  BEST  GROVi^N.  | 

I  Wholesale  and  Retail  | 

I  GRONER&McCLURE  | 

I         HILLSBORO,  OREGON  | 
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United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion— Home  Card 

By  Herbert  Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Administrator. 

Save  the  Wheat. — One  wheatless  meal 
a  day.  Use  corn,  oatmeal,  rye  or  barley 
bread  and  non-wheat  breakfast  foods. 
Order  bread  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance so  your  baker  will  not  bake 
beyond  his  needs.  Cut  the  loaf  on  the 
table  and  only  as  required.  Use  stale 
bread  for  cooking,  toast,  etc.  Eat  less 
cake  and  pastry.  Our  wheat  harvest  is 
far  below  normal.  If  each  person 
weekly  saves  one  pound  of  wheat  flour 
that  means  150,000,000  more  bushels  of 
wheat  for  the  Allies  to  mix  in  their 
bread.  This  will  help  them  to  save 
DEMOCRACY. 

Save  the  Meat. — Beef,  mutton  or  pork 
not  more  than  once  daily.  Use  freely 
vegetables  and  fish.  At  the  meat  meal 
serve  smaller  portions,  and  stews  in- 
stead of  steaks.  Make  made-dishes  of 
all  left-overs.  Do  this  and  there  will 
be  meat  enough  for  everyone  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  We  are  today  killing  the 
dairy  cows  and  female  calves  as  the 
result  of  high  price.  Therefore,  eat  less 
and  eat  no  young  meat.  If  we  save  an 
ounce  of  meat  each  day  per  person,  we 
will  have  additional  supply  equal  to 
2,200,000  cattle. 

Save  the  Milk. — The  children  must 
have  milk.  Use  every  drop.  Use  but- 
termilk and  sour  milk  for  cooking  and 
making  cottage  cheese.  Use  less  cream. 

Save  the  Fats. — We  are  the  world's 
greatest  fat  wasters.  Fat  is  food.  But- 
ter is  essential  for  the  growth  and 
health  of  children.  Use  butter  on  the 
table  as  usual  but  not  in  cooking.  Other 
fats  are  as  good.  Reduce  use  of  fried 
foods.  Save  daily  one-third  ounce  ani- 
mal fats.  Soap  contains  fats.  Do  not 
waste  it.  Make  your  own  washing 
soap  at  home  out  of  the  saved  fats.  Use 
one-third  ounce  less  per  day  of  animal 
fat  and  375,000  tons  will  be  saved 
yearly. 

Save  the  Sugar. — Sugar  is  scarcer. 
We  use  today  three  times  as  much  per 
person  as  our  Allies.  So  there  may  be 
enough  for  all  at  reasonable  price  use 
less  candy  and  sweet  drinks.  Do  not 
stint  sugar  in  putting  up  fruit  and  jams. 
They  will  save  butter.  If  everyone  in 
America  saves  one  ounce  of  sugar  daily 
it  means  1,100,000  tons  for  the  year. 

Save  the  Fuel. — Coal  comes  from  a 
distance  and  our  railways  are  overbur- 
dened hauling  war  material.  Help 
relieve  them  by  burning  fewer  fires. 
Use  wood  when  you  can  get  it. 

Use  the  Perishable  Foods. — Fruits 
and  vegetables  we  have  in  abundance. 
As  a  nation  we  eat  too  little  green  stuffs. 
Double  their  use  and  improve  your 
health.  Store  potatoes  and  other  roots 
properly  and  they  will  keep.  Begin 
now  to  can  or  dry  all  surplus  garden 
products. 

Use  Local  Supplies. — Patronize  your 
local  producer.  Distance  means  money. 
Buy  perishable  food  from  the  neighbor- 
hood nearest  you  and  thus  save  trans- 
portation. 

General  Rules. —  Buy  less,  serve 
smaller  portions.  Preach  the  "Gospel 
of  the  Clean  Plate."  Don't  eat  a  fourth 


eNation^ 

ireiigjth 

is  not  only  in  the 
mailed  fist  but  in  the 
hand  of  industry — the 
hand  of  health.    It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  be 
strong  and  keep  strong,  in 
order  to  carry  the  present 
day  burden. 

As  a  strength-giving  food  product 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  an 
ideal  blend  of  foods — cocoa  and  pure 
sugar,  each  full  of  elements  that  supply 
energy  and  build  up  worn  tissues. 


A  tablespoonfiil  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  Ic.  worth,  makes  not  only 
a  delicious  but  an  unusually  nutritious 
beverage.    Drink  daily  a  cup  of 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  CJiocolate 

Comes  in  %-lh.,  i-lb.  and  3-lb.  Cans. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Red  Crown  is  not 
a  mixture.  It  has  a 
continuous  chain 
of  boiling  points. 
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Ridley,  Houldmg&  Co. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Points  to  remember  when  consigning 
apples  to  the  London  Market 

1.— We  Specialize  in  Apples 

2— All  Consignments  Receive  our 
Personal  Attention 

3.-The  Fruit  is  Sold  by 
Private  Treaty 

CABLE  ADDRESS:    BOTANIZING,  LONDON 


LESLIE  BUTLER.  President  Established  1900 

TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 

Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital     .     .     .  $100,000.00 

4%  Interest  Paid  in  our  Savings  Department 

WE  GIVE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  GOOD  FARM  LOANS 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  If  you 
want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  g-ood  hands,  and  we  make  no 
charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OliDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


E  W  BALTES  AND 
COMPANY 

Printers  -  Binders 

Unexcelled  facilities  for  the  production  of  Catalogues,  Book- 
lets, Stationery,  Posters  and  Advertising  Matter.  Write  us 
for  prices  and  specifications.  Out-of-town  orders  executed 
promptly  and  accurately.  We  print  BETTER  FRUIT. 

CORNER  FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


meal.  Don't  limit  the  plain  food  of 
growing  children.  Watch  out  for  the 
wastes  in  the  community.  Full  garb- 
age pails  in  America  mean  empty  din- 
ner pails  in  America  and  Europe.  If  the 
more  fortunate  of  our  people  will  avoid 
waste  and  eat  no  more  than  they  need, 
the  high  cost  of  living  problem  of  the 
less  fortunate  will  be  solved. 


Heavier  Car  Loading 

The  problem  of  car  efficiency  is  right 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  all  rail- 
road men.  ^Yith  the  co-operation  of 
shippers  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation  and  secure  better  use  of 
present  equipment. 

Bulletin  No.  12,  issued  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  points 
out  that  increased  car  efficieny  can  be 
secured  by:  (a)  Quicker  terminal 
handling,  and  prompter  loading  and  un- 
loading, (b)  Better  loading — more  tons 
per  car. 

R.  J.  Clancy,  assistant  to  General 
Manager  W.  R.  Scott,  points  out  that 
the  present  problem  is  not  so  much  a 
shortage  of  cars  as  of  loading  and  un- 
loading promptly  and  fully.  He  says: 
"There  are  about  2,575,000  freight  cars 
in  this  country.  Of  these  167,000,  or  6.5 
per  cent,  are  normally  under  repairs. 
Close  watching  and  prompt  repair 
work  can  reduce  this  number  and  re- 
lease thousands  of  cars  for  active  serv- 
ice. Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1916 
make  the  situation  as  to  the  cause  of 
congestion  very  clear:  The  aggregate 
volume  of  traffic  was  about  2,093,225,000 
tons.  The  average  permissible  car 
capacity  was  45.1  tons,  and  the  actual 
average  carload  per  loaded  car  was  22 
tons.  At  the  same  time  the  average 
loaded  cars  per  train  amounted  to  25 
and  the  average  haul  162.37.  As  actu- 
ally loaded  the  movement  of  this  traffic 
took  95,146,591  cars,  3,805,864  trains, 
and  617,958,137  train  miles.  Had  cars 
been  loaded  to  their  full  allowed 
capacity  the  same  traffic  would  have 
needed"  but  46,412,971  cars,  1,856,515 
trains  and  301,442,340  train  miles.  In 
other  words,  loading  to  such  capacity 
would  have  reduced  the  number  of  cars 
by  48,733,620,  the  number  of  trains  by 
1,949,349,  and  the  number  of  train  miles 
by  316,515,797." 

Delays,  whether  in  loading,  unload- 
ing or  for  other  reasons,  also  mean  less 
cars  moving.  There  are  something  like 
250,000  or  300,000  points  where  freight 
is  received  and  delivered.  A  slight 
detention  at  each  of  these,  in  the  long 
run,  means  a  great  deal  of  time  lost. 
To  the  extent  that  cars  are  tied  up  and 
not  in  motion  carrying  goods  the  serv- 
ice to  the  shipper  is  impaired.  Freight 
cars  are  built  to  transport  shipments 
from  place  to  place.  When  they  are 
stationary  they  are  useless  as  vehicles. 
Railroad  men  should  impress  on  ship- 
pers that  it  is  their  business  that  is  ulti- 
mately affected  by  carelessness  in  re- 
leasing cars.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  rail- 
road's interest,  too,  to  use  its  cars  effi- 
icently. 
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Our  Speciatlies  APPLES 


We  handle  more  box  apples 
than  any  concern  in  Ohio  and 
want  to  hear  from  every  grower 
and  shipper  who  will  have 
either  large  or  small  lots  to  offer. 


AND  THE  THREE  BIG 


Peaches,  Pears,  Prunes 

LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU  AT  ONCE 


I.  N.  PRICE  ®)  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

REFERENCES:    ANY  BANK  OR  CREDIT  AGENCY 


Pacific  Coast  Agents 

United  States  Steel 
Products  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 


J.C.  Pearson  Co.,inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 


Old  South  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


PEARSON 


CONOMY 


E 
A 
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o 

NAILS 


in  buying  Is  getting  the 
best  value  for  the  money, 
not  always  in  getting  the  lowest  prices. 
PEAHSON  prices  are  right. 

DHESIVENESS  °?ffie^a°s^n 
for  PEARSON  nails.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  been  making  boxes  strong. 
Now,  more  than  ever. 

FJ.TARTTJTY  teWnd  the  goods  is 
^^A^iJAJ^A  X  X    added  value.  Toucan 
rely  on  our  record  of  fulfillment  of  every 
contract  and  fair  adjustment  of  every 
claim. 

ATTSPAr'TTON  is  assured  by  our 
A^JA         J-  X  Wll    long  experience  in 
making  nails    to    suit    our  customers' 
needs.    We  know  what  you  want;  we 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

"RTniNATJTY  Pl"^  experience  al- 
xv±\7XXl.n-UXX  X    .5^ays  excels  imita- 
tion.    Imitation's  highest  hope   Is,  to 
sometime    (not   now)    equal   Pearson — 
meantime  you  play  safe. 


A 
I 
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Richey&  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  GILBERT,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

Yakima  Valley  Fruits 
and  Produce 

SPECIALTIES: 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


S6c 

First  National 
Bank 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


A.  D.  MCE  -  -  President 
E.O.BLANCHAR  -  Cashier 


Capital  and  Surplus  $125,000 
Assets  Over  $500,000 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


BEFORE  using  Cement  Coated  Nails 


Western  Cement  Coated  Nails 
for  Western  Growers 

Our  Cement  Coated  Nails  are  always  of 
uniform  length,  gauge,  head  and  count. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  boxes  and  crates.  In  brief,  they  are 
the  Best  on  the  Market. 

Write  for  Growers'  testimonials. 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
Portland,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


AFTER  use  of  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.'s 
Cement  Coated  Nails 
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